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I. Einleitung. 



1. Popularität. 

"Mrs. Humphrey Ward's new story reminds us that she 
is becoming almost as populär a novelist as Miss Marie 
Corelli. Of *Eleanor' 120,000 copies have been sold; of 
*Lady Rose's Daughter' over 165,000. Possibly the latest 
will reach a cirpulation of 200,000. What is the secret of 
her popularity?" So äussert sich W. T. Stead in einer 
Rezension ^) von "The Marriage of William Ashe", aber er 
gibt leider keine Antwort auf seine Frage. Auf den fol- 
genden Seiten werde ich versuchen zu zeigen, warum Mrs. 
Ward eine so grosse Popularität erreicht hat. 

In den letzten Jahrzehnten des 19. Jahrhunderts ist ein 
grosses Interesse für soziale und religiöse Fragen in Eng- 
land erweckt worden, welches bis zum heutigen Tage dauert. 
Man sah und fühlte, dass das Menschengeschlecht eine Ein- 
heit ist, dass wir alle Brüder und Schwestern sind, und dass 
die Reichen und Glücklichen für die Armen und Elenden 
zum grossen Teil verantwortlich sind. Die Zeit des alten 
Individualismus, der sogenannten "Manchester SchooF' war 
vorbei, und eine neue Periode des Sozialismus im weiteren 
Sinne, der "Factory Acts" und der "Populär Education** 
brach an. Zu derselben Zeit fing man, an die Glaubens- 
bekenntnisse und Dogmen der alten Orthodoxie im Licht 
der modernen Erkenntnis zu prüfen und, was besonders 
wichtig war, die Bibel kritisch zu lesen und zu behandeln 
und die darin erwähnten Wunder im Licht der Naturwissen- 
schaft und der vergleichenden Religionswissenschaft zu unter- 
suchen. Es entstand also eine grosse Unruhe und Unsicher- 



1) Review of Reviews, April 1905. p. 419. 
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heit im Glauben der denkenden Menschen ; einige gaben die 
Religion ganz und gar auf ; andere, wie z. B. Bischof Colenso ^) 
und Stopford A. Brooke, um nur zwei glänzende Beispiele 
zu geben, traten zu einer freien und liberalen Konfession 
über. Und Mrs. Ward selbst hat, wenn ich nicht irre, diesen 
Übergang mitgemacht. Als diese Bewegung schon eine be- 
trächtliche Intensität gewonnen hatte, trat unsere Schrift- 
stellerin mit ihrem ersten grossen Roman * 'Robert Elsmere" 
(1888) auf. Der Held ist ein Geistlicher, der von der 
modernen Bibel- und Naturforschung und der kritischen 
Methode im allgemeinen ergriffen ist, und der folglich dazu 
kommt, an seinem Glauben zu zweifeln und die Kirche v er- 
lässt. Er gibt seine Pfarrerstelle auf dem Lande auf und 
geht nach London, wo er sich mit religiöser und sozialer 
Arbeit beschäftigt und mit der Zeit eine neue religiös-soziale 
Gesellschaft, *The New Brotherhood", gründet. Dieser Roman 
gewann ein sehr grosses und bedeutsames Ansehen und 
zeigte unsere Schriftstellerin als^ eine der grössten Roman- 
^schreiberinnen unserer Tage. ^Er wurde von keinem Gerin- 
geren als W. E. Gladstone, Englands grösstem Staatsmann 
im 19. Jhd. , im "Nineteenth Century" vom Mai 1888 re- 
zensiert und erntete sein hohes Lob, obgleich der berühmte 
Staatsmann in Bezug auf das eigentliche Ziel des Romans 
mit Mrs. Ward gar nicht einverstanden war. Und diese 
Rezension war es eigentlich, die die Aufmerksamkeir d5s 
Publikums auf sie lenkte^ und die also zum Teil ihren grossen 
Erfolg für sie gewanriS "Robert Elsmere" wurde, wie der 
Herausgeber von **Chambers* Cyclopaedia" ^) sagt, **the novel 
of the season.'' 

Ebenso verhält es sich mit den Romanen, die in un- 
regelmässigen Zwischenräumen **Robert Elsmere" folgten, 
mit Ausnahme der drei letzten, von denen wir später sprechen 
werden. Die anderen, d. h. **David Grieve'' (1892), **Mar- 
cella" (1894), **Sir George Tressady" (1896) und *^Helbeck 
of Bannisdale" (1898) behandeln in höchst interessanter Weise 
einige der wichtigsten sozialen und religiösen Fragen der 
Zeit. Ich möchte hier einige Zitate anführen, um zu zeigen, 

1) Freilich ist Colenso dem Namen nach in der anglikanischen 
Kirche geblieben, aber er stand der Orthodoxie völlig fem und 
war sogar von der Kirche selbst exkommuniziert. 

2) Band HL S. 706. 
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welchen Eindruck diese Romane gemacht haben, und femer, 
in wie fem die Schriftstellerin ihre Popularität dem Stoffe 
und dessen Behandlung verdankt. 

Robert El smere: *'This is a very remarkable book .... Profoundly 
as we differ froin Mrs. Humphrey Ward's criticism of Christianity, 
we recognize in her book one of the most striking pictures of a 
sincere religious ideal that has ever been presented to our generation 
under the disguise of a religious novel." The Spectator, 

David Grieve : "This we can af firm, that in masterly grasp of 
the various phases of Spiritual thought and conflict in the England 
of today, *David Grieve' Stands alone in modern fictiom and must 
be confessed as what it is — a masterpiece." The Speaker. 

Sir George Tressady: "In every sense this is a remarkable 

novel The writer deals with contemporary politics and the 

buming questions of the morrow with tne verve and no little of 
the knowledge of a Disraeli. The charm of the novel is the actua- 
lity of the personales. Mrs. Ward has been living with them; so 
they live and breatne." The Times. 

"Sir George Tressady," dies mag hier gesagt werden, ist ein 
Übergangsroman zwischen den sozialen und religiösen Romanen 
einerseits und den politischen und Gesellschaftsromanen ander- 
seits, während "Heibeck of Bannisdale" fast ausschliesslich ein 
religiöser Roman ist. 

Mrs. Ward hat dieses neue Interesse an religiösen und 
sozialen Fragen benutzt und verwertet, und ihre Werke 
entsprechen der Stimmung und sogar einem Bedürfnis der 
Zeit. Mit ihrer scharfen Beobachtungsgabe hat sie das 
Nationalbewusstsein analysiert und deutlich gesehen, dass es 
bereit war für solche Romane, wie sie sie geschrieben hat. 
Schon vier Jahre vor dem Erscheinen von **Robert Elsmere" 
hatte sie einen anderen Roman, '*Miss Bretherton", heraus- 
gegeben, der eine ganz andere Frage behandelt ; aber dieser 
Roman hat keinen sehr grossen Erfolg gehabt. Erst nach 
vier Jahren fleissigen und verständigen Studiums des eng- 
lischen Volkes und der Zeitbewegungen hat sie gefunden, 
in welcher Richtung ihre Kraft lag; und das Resultat war 
"Robert Elsmere". 

Bis dahin habe ich nur von den sozialen und religiösen 
Romanen, einschliesslich des Ubergangsromans, gesprochen; 
jetz-t müssen ein paar Worte gesagt werden über die anderen, 
d. h. die drei letzten. Wie ich schon oben angedeutet habe, 
sind sie ihrem Charakter nach mehr politisch und gesell- 
schaftlich. Sie spielen in den höchsten imd vornehmsten 
Kreisen der englischen Gesellschaft, und alle Hauptpersonen 
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gehören dieser Gesellschaft an, sind Mitglieder der soge- 
nannten "upper ten". Viele der Charaktere sind nach dem 
Leben geschildert, nicht direkt vielleicht, aber doch mit so 
viel Ähnlichkeit, dass man Vergnügen findet beim Raten. 
So z. B. sagt W. T. Stead in der "Review of Reviews" : ^) 

"(But) everyone who reads *The Marriape of William Ashe' 
will be reminded at every page of some characteristic trait, or 
Speech, or act of one of the most charming and interesting fi^ures 
in London society. And although William Ashe con hardly be 
accepted as a full-length portrait of the present Prime Minister,*) 
it is impossible to deny that the authoress must have had Mr. 
Balfour m her mind's eye when she drew the portrait of her hand- 
some, nonchalant politician, who was always ready to desert politics 
for theology, and who was so philosophically superior to the ordi- 
nary failings of other men." 

In der Tat, sie ist sich selbst der Quellen bewusst, die 

sie benutzt hat, denn in einer kurzen Note an den "gentle 

reader" am Anfang von **The Marriage of William Ashe" 

sart«sie : 

-f r "There are ghosts amid the Company that will greet you in this 

tale, ghosts of men and women well known to an earlier England. 
Some few of their longpast sayings and doings may be dimly recalled 
to you by the sayings and doings of persons you will meet in these 
pages. If so, let me remind you that all that has been may be 
a^ain, and that the present, whether it be a present of reality or 
of imagination, is perennially fed from the sources and stimulated 
bv the records of the past." j 



by the records of the past. 

Diese letzten Romane sind auch sehr gut gelungen, denn 
sie entsprechen genau dem Geschmack des englischen Lese- 
publiküms. Ein Engländer, sagt man mit viel Recht, "dearly 
loves a lord", und es scheint, dass auch viele Amerikaner 
diese schwache Seite zeigen, denn diese drei Romane wurden 
zunächst für sie geschrieben und mit der Absicht, ihnen zu 
gefallen. Der Durchschnittsmensch in England und Amerika 
orientiert sich gern darüber, wie die Aristokratie lebt und 
handelt, und in diesen Romanen hat Mrs. Ward seine Wiss- 
begierde vollständig befriedigt. Wir hören von Lords, Ladies, 
Herzögen, Herzoginnen, Ministern, Fürsten und sogar von 
königlichen Hoheiten. Wir finden hier, wie der Verfasser 
der Rezension von "The Marriage of William Ashe" im 
"Athenaeum" *) sagt, "vivid life, tempestuous life, *high life.'" 

1) April 1905, p. 419. 

2) Jetzt der frühere Premierminister (A. J. Balfour). 

3) March 18tb 1905, p. 332. 
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Und die "Academy" *) sagt in der Rezension desselben 
Romans : 

"Her people, with the exception of a Journalist or two, are all 
in the highest rank of society, indeed the majority have titles, and 
the only attempt made to represent those belonging to other ^rades 
is that of a somewhat tearf ul maid, who is limned sligntly yet tenderly." 

Dies gilt auch, obgleich in etwas geringerem Grade, 
von "Lady Rose's Daughter'' und zum Teil von "Eleanor," 
und dies allgemeine Charakteristikum der späteren Romane 
ist, scheint mir, ein bedeutender Grund für ihre Beliebtheit. 

An zweiter Stelle verdankt Mrs. Ward ihre Popularität 
ihrem Stil — besonders ihrem Stil im weiteren Sinne des Wortes, 
d. h. nicht so sehr ihrem Sprachstil, obgleich auch er wichtig 
ist und mitwirkt, als ihrer eignen Auffassung und Behand- 
lung 3er Romane. "The band of the experienced literary 

artist is visible," sagt "The Athenseum" ^ the design 

— what would have been called a few years ago the 
*problem' — is clearly conceived and skilfully developed." 

Mrs. Ward ist immer sehr natürlich; man kann fast 
sagen, dass dies ihren Hauptcharakterzug bildet. Sie hat 
keine unmöglichen Situationen und Charaktere, sie sind alle 
dem Leben entnommen oder wenigstens dem Leben getreu. 
Unsere Schriftstellerin hat das Menschengeschlecht zu gründ- 
lich studiert und ist eine zu gründliche Beobachterin des 
Lebens und der Natur und sogar der Eigentümlichkeiten 
einzelner Menschen, um nicht die Dinge, wie sie sind, zu 
schildern. Und es gibt wohl nichts, was das Lesepublikum 
in einem Roman mehr liebt als die Naturwahrheit und die 
Naturgemässheit der Charaktere und der Situationen. Die 
Personen bei Mrs. Ward sind wirkliche Menschen — nicht 
Puppen oder Abstraktionen, sondern wahrhaftige Frauen 
und Männer, die pulsierendes Lebensblut in ihren Adern 
haben. Nur in sehr seltenen Fällen fühlt man, dass sie etwas 
zu idealisiert sind, wie z. B. Robert Elsmere und Marcella; 
aber diese und einige ähnliche stellen das Streben nach dem 
Ideal dar, das in jedem religiös-sozialen Roman vorhanden 
sein sollte. Die Seiten sind gefüllt mit den menschlichen 
Leidenschaften und Gefühlen, mit Liebe und Hass, Freude 
und Kummer, mit Mitleid und Mitgefühl, mit Selbstsucht 



1) March llth 1905, p. 227. 

2) March 18th 1905, p. 333. 
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und mit Pathos. Liebe und Pathos insbesondere spielen 
eine sehr wichtige Rolle, wie sie es ja auch im Leben tun. 
Die Romane haben keineswegs immer ein glückliches Ende, 
dafür sind sie eine zu getreue Wiedergabe des Lebens ; in der 
Tat, der Schluss ist sehr oft pathetisch, nie aber pessimistisch 
oder ohne Hoffnung; das Pathos und der Kummer sind 
immer durch Liebe, Vertrauen und Hoffnung erleuchtet und 
oft mit Freude imd Glückseligkeit gemischt. Es geschieht 
kaum, dass wir mit einem schmerzlichen Gefühl erfüllt werden, 
oder dass wir ein anderes Ende für den Roman wünschen. 

Die lebendigen Schilderungen — des englischen Lebens, 
der Natur und der Hauptcharaktere — bilden gleichfalls 
einen sehr be deutenden Faktor für die Beliebtheit un- 
serer Schriftstellerin. Sie sind so genau und lebhaft und 
naturgemäss, dass sie die Aufmerksamkeit des Lesers so- 
gleich fesseln und sie bis zum Ende erhalten. Nebst dem 
grossen Interesse der Handlung macht dies es fast un- 
möglich aufzuhören, wenn man einmal angefangen hat, 
einen Roman zu lesen. Wie die "Times" von dem letzten 
Roman Mrs. Wards sagt, so kann man von allen sagen: 
"To begin it is to be forced to continue it to the end." 
In dem Abschnitt "Darstellung" werde ich einige Beispiele 
ihrer Natur- und Charakterschilderungen geben. Um aber 
die scharfgeschilderten und lebhaften Bilder des englischen 
Lebens wirklich kennen zu lernen, muss man die Romane 
selbst lesen, da alle Zitate, auch wenn sie noch so zahlreich 
wären, niemals einen völligen und richtigen Eindruck davon 
geben könnten. 

Die Genauigkeit der Schilderung ist bemerkenswert. 
Mrs. Ward geht bis ins Einzelne, und in der Darstellung 
der Charaktere zeigt sie un^ die innerste Seele der Person, 
die ims vorgeführt wird. (^*Her study of the girl" (d. h. 
Lady Kitty in "The Marriage of William Ashe"), sagt die 
**Academy", *) "is acute and in every way excellent. She has 
laid bare the feminine mind with a precision that is almost 
scientific, but its counterpart, the masculine spirit, is beyond 
her. j Mit dem zweiten Teile dieses letzten Satzes stimme 
ich mcht überein, vielmehr stelle ich dem gegenüber die 
Würdigung der "New York Weekly Post": "William Ashe 



1) March 11«» 1905, p. 228. 
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IS the strengest male character Mrs. Ward has thüs far 
drawn." Und jemand, der Robert Elsmere, David Grieve, 
Edward Hallin, Aldous Raeburn, Harry Wharton, George 
Tressady, Alan Heibeck, Edward Manisty oder Jacob Dela- 
field kennt, wird, glaube ich, zugestehen, dass Mrs. Ward 
den männlichen Geist in seinen verschiedenen Nuancen auch 
schildern kann und dass er nicht **beyond her" ist. Mir 
wenigstens sind diese Charaktere und andere in ihrenJRomanen 
fast so lebendig wie viele meiner Bekannten. (J^eder hat -T*" 
eine Persönlichkeit für sich und einen bestimmten Charakter, 
so dass wir in den meisten Fällen berechnen können, wie 
er in irgend einer Lage, in der er sich befindet, handeln 
wird?) Die Grundmotive ihrer Taten sind immer klar und 
deutlich, und wir fühlen, dass wir es mit wirklichen und 
lebendigen Männern zu tun haben. 

Als ein Beispiel von der Genauigkeit und Lebhaftigkeit 
der äusseren Schilderung mag das folgende hier genügen: 

"Every conversation in the library stopped. Twenty amazed 
persona tumed to lock. They beheld a slim girl in white at the 
far end of the large room struggling with a ^ey terrier puppy 
which she held under her left arm, and tummff appealing eyes 
towards Lady Grosville. The dog^ half frightenecL half fierce, was 
barking furiously. Ladjr Kitty's voice could hardly be heard through 
the din, and she was crimson with the effort to control her charge. 
Her lips laughed, her eyes implored. And to add to the effect of 
the apparition, a marked strangeness of dress was at once perceived 
by all the English eyes tumed upon her. Lady Kitty was^robed 
in the extreme of French fashion, which at that moment was a 
fashion of flounces; she was much dicolleUe\ and her fair abundant 
hair, carried to a great height and arranged with a certain calculated 
wilchiess around her small face, was surmounted by a large scarlet 
butterfly whidi shone defiantly against the dark background of 
books." M. W. A. 40. 

Manchmal schreibt sie der einen oder der anderen ihrer 
Personen einen Charakterzug zu, welcher einigen Kritikern 
gar nicht zu passen scheint; wenn aber alles klar wird, 
sieht man, dass sie vollständig recht hat, und dass der ver- 
meintliche Irrtum in der Tat das Richtige ist. Ich führe 
hier ein Beispiel an, wo dies wirklich geschehen ist — ein 
Beispiel, das uns die Genauigkeit Mrs. Wards in Bezug auf 
Einzelheiten in hervorragender Weise zeigt. Und um alle 
die Zustände des gegebenen Falls klar zu machen, zitiere 
ich wörtlich aus einem Aufsatz "Another Catholic's View 
of *Helbeck of Bannisdale'" von Professor St. George Mivart, 
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der im "Nineteenth Century" vom Oktober 1898 er- 
schienen ist: 

"Mrs. Ward makes, indeed, some little Sport out of certain in- 
nocent peculiarities of Father Bowles, who Father Clarke teils us *) 
is held up to our derision. Yet stränge to say this very matter has 
been selected by Mrs. Ward's Tablet critic, as one specially deser- 
vine of commendation. He says, A curious Illustration of her care 
to have chapter and verse even for the slightest details in her pic- 
ture is afforded by the following passage*): 

"Suddenly Father Bowles got up from his chair, ran across the 
room to the window with his napkin in his band, and nounced 
eacerly upon a fly that was buzzmg on the pane. Then ne care- 
fufly opened the window. and flicked the dead thing off the siÜ. 
*I beg your pardon' he said humbly to Mrs. Fountain as he retumed 
to his seat. *It was a nasty fly. I can't abide *em, I alwavs think 

of Beelzebub, who was the prince of flies' He hacL on the 

other band, a peculiar passion for the smell of wax. He would 
blow out a candle on the ältar before the end of Mass that he might 
enjoy the smell." 

*An impulsive correspondent' the Tablet teils us wrote to the 
Stectator last week, to explain that the Suggestion that any 
Cathob'c priest could ever blow out a candle on the altar, because 
he liked the smell of wax, was merely a grotesque Protestant blunder. 
He was not familiär with the carenil methods of the lady he criti- 
cized. It is impossible to doubt that the unpleasant little habits 
attributed in the novel to Father Bowles were suggested by the 
following passage in Husenbeth's life of Bishop Milner: 

"I^ was fond of smelling the smoke of wax candles when extin- 
guished; and while saying St. John's Gospel at the end of Mass he 
often blew out the candle near him, on purpose to enjoy the smoke. 
He had a strong dislike of flies, particularly of their buzzinff noise. 
Whenever he heard them in a room he rolled up his handkerchief 
and pursued them with great vehemence. *Nasty things,' he would 
ezclaim, and never suffer one about him if he could help it. Even 
in the chapel he has been seen to leave his place and chase a buzzing 
fly to the window in the hopes of killing it. He used to observe 
that Beelzebub meant the (jod of flies, and he really seemed to 
think there was something diabolical about them." 

"Ex pede Herculem! This example may warn critics to beware 
of charging Mrs. Ward with exaggeration and in justice."*) 

Wir sehen also, dass sie den Kritikern gegenüber glänzend 
gerechtfertigt worden ist. Wir erkennen hier auch, wie sehr 
sorgfältig sie bestrebt ist, ihre Darstellungen genau und natur- 
getreu zu machen, wie sie ihre Persönlichkeiten nach den dem 
Leben entnommenen Vorbildern schildert; und darin liegt 



1) The Nineteenth Century, September 1898, p. 458. 

2) Heibeck of Bannisdale, p. 32. 

3) The Nineteenth Century, October 1898, pp. 648—49. 
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wiederum ein anderer Faktor ihrer Popularität bei dem 
Publikum. 

Noch einen anderen Grund für ihre Beliebtheit finden 
wir in dem grossen Interesse, das ihre Persönlichkeiten in 
uns erwecken. Sie wirken auf uns wie reale Personen ein 
und sind in der Tat viel interessanter als viele, vielleicht 
als die meisten Menschen. Sie leben und wirken in unserem 
Bewiisstsein, wie nur wenige unserer Bekannten und unserer 
Freunde es zu tun vermögen. Wir sind immer gespannt, 
ihre weitere Geschichte zu kennen und zu erfahren, was sie 
in komplizierten und zweifelhaften Fällen tun werden. Kurz 
und gut, wir fühlen, dass wir in Mrs. Ward eine Meisterin 
sowohl der Charakterschilderung als auch der Naturschil- 
derung zu erkennen haben. 

Endlich müssen wir erwähnen, dass auch ihre literarische 

Kunst und Geschicklichkeit, der Reichtum ihres Wortschatzes 

und ihre Diktion ihren Anteil an Mrs. Wards Berühmtheit 

haben. Besonders in ihren späteren Romanen zeichnet sie 

sich durch ihre literarische Kunst und ihre Diktion (im 

engeren Sinne) aus, während der Wortschatz in allen ihren 

Romanen von "Robert Elsmere" an gleichförmig vortrefflich 

ist. Dieser Reichtum an Wörtern hat schon in **Robert 

Elsmere" Gladstones Aufmerksamkeit erregt, denn er sagt 

in seinem Aufsatz "Robert Elsmere and the Battle of 

Belief" : ^) 

**The strength of the bock, overbearing every obstacle, seems to 
He in an extraordinary wealth oi diction, never separated from thought ; 
in a clöse and searching faculty of social Observation; etc. etc." 

Wir finden aber keine leeren Worte und Sätze, sondern 
sie sind immer voller Bedeutung, und die Sätze und gram- 
matischen Konstruktionen im allgemeinen zeigen, dass sie 
durchdacht worden sind. Nur äusserst selten findet man 
Unklarheit oder Ungewissheit im Sinne oder in der Kon- 
struktion. Und ich brauche hier kaum daran zu erinnern, 
dass alle Leser, seien sie gelehrt oder ungelehrt, Klarheit und 
Deutlichkeit im Stil und Gewissheit und Bestimmtheit im 
Gedanken lieben. Beides ist bei Mrs. Ward vorhanden — 
bestimmte und unzweideutige Gedanken in klaren, verständ- 
lichen und bedeutungsvollen Sätzen ausgedrückt. 



1) The Nineteenth Century, May 1888. p. 766 (Zitat auf S. 767). 
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Zum Schluss will ich hier ein kurzes Zitat aus einem 
Aufsatz "A Catholic's View of *Helbeck of Bannisdale' " ^) 
von R. F. Clarke, S. J., geben, da es uns deutlich den all- 
gemeinen Eindruck zeigt, den dieser Roman auf ihn gemacht 
hat, und den die anderen Romane gewiss in keinem geringeren 
Grade (auf uns) machen: 

"I shall not attempt any general criticism of it, thoujg^h I cannot 
forbear to express my keen appreciation of its wonderml literary 
skill, of its vivid and life-like pictures of English life, and of the 
intense interest with which Mrs. Ward clothes the personality of 
the men and women to whom she introduces us." 

Dies ist um so bemerkenswerter, wenn wir erwägen, 
dass Father Clarke ein absoluter Gegner unserer Schrift- 
stellerin ist und in Bezug auf den Zweck des Romans und 
die darin ausgedrückten Gedanken die schärfste Kritik an 
ihr übt. 



2. Unsere Schriftstellerin und ihre Werke. ^) 

Da ich glaube, dass die Einzelheiten von Mrs. Wards 
Leben und Werken nicht, wenigstens in Deutschland, sehr 
bekannt sind, erlaube ich mir hier einige kurze Mitteilungen 
darüber zu machen. 

Mary Augusta Ward wurde am 11. Juni 1851 als die 
älteste Tochter von Thomas Arnold, M. A. , dem zweiten 
Sohn des berühmten Dr. Arnold von Rugby, in Hobart, Tas- 
mania geboren. Sie gehört also der hervorragenden Familie 
Arnold an und ist eine Nichte des bekannten Dichters und 
Kritikers Matthew Arnold. Ihr Vater, der zu jener Zeit 
Schulinspektor in Tasmania war, war ein Mann von grosser 
Gelehrsamkeit und i:eligiöser Empfindung. Er war seinem 
Denken und Charakter nach das Urbild von * Philip" in dem 
von seinem Freund A. H. Clough verfassten Gedicht *The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich". Diese Freundschaft Cloughs 
mit ihrem Vater hat die junge Mary Augusta sehr beein- 
flusst, denn wir ersehen aus ihren Werken, dass Clough 
einen dauernden Eindruck auf sie gemacht hat. Ihre Mutter 



1) The Nineteenth Century, September 1898. p. 455. 

2, Die in diesem Paragraphen enthaltenen Nachrichten verdanke 
ich zum Teil zwei Briefen, die ich von Mrs. Wards Verlegern, 
Smith, Eider and Co., bekommen habe, und ihnen spreche ich hier 
meinen herzlichen Dank aus. 
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war eine Enkelin eines früheren Gouverneurs der Insel. 

Nachdem sie mit ihren Eltern nach England zurückgekehrt 

war, brachte sie ihre Mädchenjahre in Birmingham und später 

in Oxford zu; hier wurden ihre Anlagen früh von dem 

bekannten Gelehrten Mark Pattison, Rektor von Lincoln 

College, erkannt, und unter seinem Einfluss begann sie den 

**Higher Criticism" zu studieren. 

Von ihrem ersten Erscheinen im Druck berichtet das 

**Grand Magazine" ^ folgendes: 

"The *Churchman's Magazine' for 1869 contains Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward*s f irst entry into print — *A Westmoreland Story'. Miss Mary 
Augusta Arnold, as she then was, moved in a highly intellectual 
but very *Churcny' circle of which her falher, a son of Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, was a distinguished member, and it was quite in the 
natural order of things that her Ms. should have been submitted 
to this magazine. She was only eighteen at the time, and it was 
three years before her second effort — an article on the poem of 
*The Cid' — saw the light in *Macmillan's Magazine,' just after her 
marriage with Mr. Humphrey Ward in April 1^2. *A Westmoreland 
Story' reminds one of the tocal of one or two of the novels by 
whicn in later years Mrs. Humphrey Ward has made her high 
reputation — notably *Helbeck of Bannisdale'." 

Später schrieb sie zahlreiche Aufsätze, besonders über 
die westgotischen Könige und Bischöfe, für den zweiten und 
dritten Bande von Smiths **Dictionary of Christian Biography" 
und hat seitdem viele Aufsätze zu "Macmillan's Magazine", 
dem **Nineteenth Century", der "Quarterly Review" und 
anderen Zeitschriften beigetragen. 

In ungefähr dieselbe Periode wie ihre Aufsätze in Smiths 
Wörterbuch gehören auch ihre spanischen Studien, und für 
diese Sprache wurde sie später Examinatorin für "the Taylo- 
rian Scholarship" in Oxford. Der Einfluss dieser Studien 
ist auch in einigen ihrer Romane zu verspüren, z. B. in "Miss 
Bretherton" und "Lady Rose's Daughter". 

Wie in den oben angeführten Zitat erwähnt wird, hat 
sie sich am 6. April 1872 mit Mr. T. Humphrey Ward, M. A., 
verheiratet, der damals Kollegiat von Brazenose College, 
Oxford, war und jetzt Journalist für die "Times" ist. Aus 
der Ehe sind zwei Töchter und ein Sohn entsprossen. Schon 
seit mehr als zwanzig Jahren wohnt die Familie in London, 
wo Mrs. Ward den philanthropischen und die Erziehung 
betreffenden Problemen der Zeit viel Zeit und Energie ge- 
widmet hat und noch widmet. Sie ist aber nicht nur Theoretikerin, 



1) May 1905, pp. 541-2. 
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sondern vielmehr eine eifrige Arbeiterin um der Armen, 
Unglücklichen und Unterdrückten willen. Insbesondere hat 
sie sich viel mit dem "Passmore Edward*s Settlement" und 
mit der Erziehung gelähmter Kinder beschäftigt; und man 
kann beinahe sagen , dass sie durch ihren Roman **Robert 
Elsmere" überhaupt die Gründerin der **University Settle- 
ments" gewesen ist. 

Mrs. Ward hat ihr erstes Buch **Milly and Olly, or a 
Holiday among the Mountains" im Jahre 1881 erscheinen 
lassen. Es ist eine Art Geschichtenbuch für Kinder und 
geht uns hier nicht viel an. Im Jahre 1884 folgte ihr erster 
eigentlicher Roman '*Miss Bretherton" und im folgenden 
Jahre erschien die Übersetzung von Amieis "Journal Intime". 
Nach drei Jahren (1888) gab sie ihren ersten bedeutenden 
Roman "Robert Elsmere" heraus und 1892 *The History 
of David Grieve". Seitdem hat sie alle zwei oder drei 
Jahre einen Roman erscheinen lassen und zwar in der fol- 
genden Reihenfolge: "Marcella" 1894, "The Story of Bessie 
Costrell", eine kürzere, aber sehr lebendig-erzählte und natur- 
getreue Geschichte, 1895; "Sir George Tressady" 1896; 
"Heibeck of Bannisdale" 1898; "Eleanor" 1900; "Lady 
Rose's Daughter" 1903; und zuletzt endlich "The Marriage 
of William Ashe" 1905. Ausserdem hat sie zwei kleinere 
Schriften — eine "University Hall Opening Address** 1891 
und *TJnitarians and the Future" 1894 — geschrieben, aber 
sie kommen für uns hier nicht in Betracht. 

Von den oben erwähnten Romanen sind die folgenden 
in den hier angeführten Zeitschriften in periodischer Auf- 
einanderfolge erschienen, ehe sie als Bücher herausgegeben 
wurden : 

The Story of ßessie Costrell . . . Comhill Magazine und 

Scribner's Magazine. 

Sir George Tressady Century Magazine. 

Eleanor Harper's Magazine. 

Lady Rose's Daughter 

The Marriage of William Ashe . . 

Man beachte, dass alle mit einer einzigen Ausnahme 
(Cornhill) amerikanische Zeitschriften sind; dies ist ziemlich 
wichtig, weil besonders die drei letzten Romane in erster 
Linie für die Amerikaner geschrieben worden sind und diese 
Tatsache einigermassen ihren Charakter beeinflusst. Wie 
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ich schon angedeutet habe, sind sie im Gegensatz zu den 
ersten Romanen mehr politisch und gesellschaftlich und 
schildern das "high life" der englischen obersten Klassen 
hauptsächlich zum Besten der Amerikaner. Dieser Wand- 
lung im Charakter der Romane entspricht auch eine 
Änderung im Stil ; in den ersten , d. h. den sozialen und re- 
ligiösen Romanen finden wir mehr ausführliche Darstelluogen, 
besonders mehr Naturschilderungen, und im allgemeinen einen 
gelehrteren Wortschatz, während die drei letzten mehr 
Handlung, Dialog und einen einfacheren Wortschatz aufweisen. 
In den früheren Werken ist der Stil ziemlich schwer und 
gehoben, in den späteren ist er leichter und lebendiger und 
nähert sich mehr dem Umgangsstil. Dies ist nur zu er- 
warten, denn Erörterungen über religiöse und soziale Fragen 
verlangen einen gehobenen und schweren Stil und einen 
gelehrteren Wortschatz als Darstellungen des gewöhnlichen 
gesellschaftlichen Lebens und anderer "small talk of Society". 

Bei dieser Verschiedenheit des Stils und des Wort- 
schatzes aber ist man sich immer einer inneren und wesent- 
lichen Einheit des Stils bewusst, welche die Persönlichkeit 
der Schriftstellerin deutlich ausdrückt. Es ist in allen ihren 
bedeutenden Werken etwas vorhanden, wodurch wir sofort 
ihre Individualität erkennen. Der Stil eines guten Autors 
ist immer ein klarer und unverkennbarer Ausdruck seiner 
Kraft, seiner Erfahrung und seiner Persönlichkeit. Und 
dies ist deutlich der Fall bei Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 



3. Allgemeine Charakteristik. 

Einige charakteristische Eigenschaften der Romane Mrs. 
Wards habe ich schon bei der Besprechung ihrer Popularität 
unter 1. oben behandelt. Andere, die an ihrer richtigen 
Stelle eingehender behandelt werden sollen, können hier zu- 
sammen erwähnt werden. Es sind folgende: der Gebrauch 
von Fremdwörtern, insbesondere französischen, von Fach- 
ausdrücken und von Dialektausdrücken im Wortschatz; der 
Periodenbau und die Redefigur Asyndeton in der Kon- 
struktion des Satzes (die letzte Erscheinung kommt ungemein 
häufig vor und ist fast auf jeder Seite zu finden); der 
Gebrauch der im allgemeinen wenig angewendeten Redefigur 
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Hypallage; der Wohlklang des Ganzen und, in etwas 
geringerem Umfang, der Gebrauch der Alliteration. Es bleiben 
noch drei oder vier Charakteristika, die am besten hier be- 
sprochen werden können. 

Das erste dieser Charakteristika, und es ist sehr hervor- 
stechend und eigentümlich, ist, dass Mrs. Ward in fast allen 
Romanen einige ihrer Personen Erscheinungen (oder Visionen) 
sehen lässt. Diese Erscheinungen können in folgender Weise 
klassifiziert werden : sie sind entweder Visionen des inneren 
Geistes, wie die von Robert Elsmere, ^) Dora Lomax, *) Sir 
George Tressady *) u. s. w. (die grosse Mehrzahl sind dieser 
Art), oder die von angeblichen äusseren Phänomenen, wie 
die von Julie Le Breton, *) oder wieder halb-innerlich und 
halb-äusserlich, wie in einem anderen Zusammenhang die von 
Robert Elsmere*). Die Erscheinungen des inneren Geistes 
können femer aufs neue geteilt werden, und zwar auf diese 
Weise : sie sind entweder aktiv — Einbildungen des Geistes, 
bei deren Erzeugung der Geist tätig wirkt, wie die von 
Edward Williams •) und Laura Fountain, *') oder passiv , in- 
dem der Geist bei deren Erzeugung nicht beteiligt ist, son- 
dern sie angeblich von selbst entstehen, wie die von 
Dora Lomax*) oder Catherine Elsmere. ®) Diese letzteren 
zerfallen wiederum in drei Gruppen: Phantasiegebilde, wie 
die von Robert^) oder Catherine®) Elsmere, Sterbevisionen, 
wie die von Sir George Tressady, *) und Traumbilder, wie 
die von David Grieve *) oder Lady Kitty Ashe. ^®) Einige 
dieser Erscheinungen gehen im Laufe des Romans, in welchem 
sie sich finden, ganz oder zum Teil in Erfüllung, z. B. die 
von Julie Le Breton *) und Lady Kitty Ashe. ^®) Ein Bei- 
spiel jeder dieser Arten füge ich hier hinzu: 

Vision von äusseren Phänomenen: "Julie' s eyes strained 
into the darkness; her head swam with weakness and weariness. 
Suddenly she gave a cry — she pressed her hands to her heart. 
Upon the darkness outside there rose a face, so sharply drawn, so 
life-like, that it printed itself for ever upon the quivering tissues 
of the brain. It was Warkworth's face, not as she had seen it last, 
but in some stränge exlremity of physical ill — drawn, haggard, in 
a cold sweat — tne eyes glazed, the hair matted, the parcned lips 
open as though they criedfor help. She stood gazin^. Then tne 
eyes tumed, and the agony in them looked out upon her." 
-1 i. R. D, 273. 

1) R. E. pp. 190-91. — 2) D.G. 119. - 3) S.G.T. 209-10. - 
4) L.R.D.27a - 5) R.E.310. - 6) H.B.138. - 7) H.B.94-5. - 
8) R. E. 317. - 9) D. G. 312. - 10) M. W. A. 450-51. 
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Für die Erfüllung dieser Erscheinung s. Seite 401. 

Halb 'innerliche, halb - äusserliche Vision: "As the excite- 
ment passed away a reaction of feverish weakness set in. The 
strängest whirlwind of thoughts fled through him in the darkness, 
suggested very often by the figures on the seventeenth-century 
tapestry which lined the walls. Were those the trees in the wood- 
path? Surely that was Catherine's figure trailing — and that dorne 

— Strange! Was he still Walking in Grey's funeral procession, the 
Oxford buildings looking sadly down? Death herel Death there! 
Death everywnere, yawning under life from the beginningl The 
veil which hides the common abyss, in sight of which men could not 
always hold themselves and live, is rent asunder, and he looks 
shuddering into it. 

Then the image changed, and in its stead, that old familiär 
image of the river of Death took jjossession of him. He stood 
himself on the brink; on the other side were Gray and the squire. 
But he feit no pang of Separation, of pain; for he himself was just 
about to cross and join them! And during a stränge brief lull of 
feeling the mind harboured image and expectation alike with 
perfect cahn." R. E. 310, 

Vision des inneren Geistes, (a) Aktiv.: "I was in our chapel 
of St. Aloysius. The subject of meditation was St. John VII., 36. 
Eveiy men went unto his own house' — foUowed immediately by 
the first words of the eighth chapter — *and Jesus went unto 

Mount Olivet' I endeavoured to obey the advice of St. Ignatius. 

I placed myself at the feet of our Lord. I went through the preludes. 
Tnen I began on the meditation. I saw the multitude returning to 
their homes and their amusements ~ while our Lord went alone 
to the Mount of Olives. It was evening. The path seemed to me 
steep and weary — and He was bent with fati^ue. At first He was 
all alone — darkness hung over the hill and the olive gardens. 
Then, suddenly, I became aware ot forms that followed Him, at 
a long distance — saints, virgins, martyrs, confessors. They swept 
along in silence. I could just see them as a dim majestic crowd. 
Presently a form detached itself from the crowd — to my amazement, 
I saw you distinctly — there semed to be a special light upon your 
face. And the rest appeared to fall back. Soon I only saw tne Form 
toiling in front — and you following. Then at the brow of the hill 
the Lord tumed — and you, who were halfway up the lost steep, 
paused also. The Lord beckoned to you. His divine face was füll 
of sweetness and encouragement — and you made a spring towards 
Him. Then something happened — something horrible — but I could 
hardly see what. But a figure semed to snatch at at you from behind 

— you stumbled — then you feil headlong. A black cloud feil 
from the sky — and covered you. I heard a wailing cry — I saw 
the Lord's face darkened — and immediately afterwards the train 
of saints swept past me once more, with bent heads. beating their 
breasts." H, B, 137—38, 

(b) Passiv, (a) Phantasiegebilde, " The thin^s I have always 
loved, I love still' 1 he had said to Mr. Grey. And in this healing 
darkness it was as if the old loves, the old familiär images of 
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thought^ retumed to him newclad reentering the desolate heart 
in a white- winged procession of consolation. On the heath beside 
him the Christ stood once more. and as the disciple feit the sacred 
presence he could bear for the first time to let the chafing pent-up 
current of love flow into the new Channels, so painfully prepared 
for it by the toil of thought. *Either God or an impostor . What 
scom the heart, the intellect, threw on the alternative 1 Not in the dress 
of speculations which repi^esent the product of long past, long 
superseded looms of human thought, but in the guise oi common 
manhood, laden like his fellows with the pathetic weight of human 
weakness and human ignorance, the Master moves towards him — " 
(Und dann folgt das, was er sagt). R, E. 190—91, 

iß), Sterbevision: "The words broke off incoherently. ßewick 
t:aught the word *suffering', and some phrase about the men, 
then Tressady's head slipped back against the wall, and he spoke 
no more. But the mind was active long afterwaras. Again and 
again he seemed to himself standing in a bright light, alive and 
free. Innumerable illusions played about. Ei one of the most 
persistent he was climbing the slope of a Swiss meadow in May. 
Oh! the scent of the narcissus, heavy still with the moming dew 
— the brush of the wet grass against his ankles — those yellow 
anemones shining there beneath the pines — the roar of the river 
in the gorge below — and beyond, far above, the grey peak, sharp 
and talT against that immatched brilliance of the blue. In another 
he was riaing alone in a gorge aflame with rhododendrons, and far 
down in the piain — the bumt-up Indian piain — some great fortified 
town, grave on its hill-top, broke the level lines — *A rose-red city, 
half as old as timeS Or again, it was the sea in some c^low of 
sunset, the white reflections of the sails slipping down and down 
throngh the translucent pinks and blues, tili the eye lost itself in 
the iniinity of shades and tints, which the breeze — oh, the freshness 
of it! — was painting each moment anew at its caprice — painting 
and blotting, over and over again, as the water swung under the 
ship". S.G.T 209. 

(y) Traumbild: "On the night following her interview with 
Lady Tranmore, Kitty went from one restless tormented dream 
into another, but towards moming she feil into one of a different 
l kind. ^^he^reamt she was in a country of great mountains. The 
peaks mere snow-crowned, vast fflaciers filled the chasms on their 
fl^ks, forests of pines clothed the lower sides of the hills, and the 
fields below werQ füll of spring flowers. She saw a little Alpine 
village, and a church with an old and slender campanile. A piain 
stone-building stood by — it seemed to be an inn of tne old-fashioned 
sort, and she entered it. The dinner-table was ready in the low- 
roofed salle-ä-manger . and as she sat down to eat, she saw that 
other guests were at tne same table. She ^lanced at them, and 
perceived that one was William, and the omer her child Harry, 
grown older, — and transfigured. Instead of the dull and clouded 
look which had wrung her heart in the old days, against which she 
had striven patiently and impatiently, in vain, the blue eyes were 
alive with mind ana affection. It was as if the child beheld his 
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mother for the first time and she him. As he recognised her he 
gave a cry of jov, waving one band towards her while with the 
other he touchea his father on the arm. William raised his head. 
But when he saw his wife his face changed. He rose from his 
seat, and drawing the little boy into his arms he walked away. 
Kitty saw them disappear into a long passage, indeterminate and 
dark. The child's face over his father's Shoulder was tumed in 
longing towards his mother, and as he was carried away he stretched 
out bis little hands to her in lamentation." M. W, A. 450—51, 

Die Partialerftillung dieser Erscheinung findet sich auf 
S. 492 ff. Man beachte die lebhaften Naturschilderungen in 
den letzten zwei Zitaten. 

Ein anderes Charakteristikum Mrs. Wards ist, dass sie 
in ihren Tendenzromanen ihre Helden und Heldinnen zu fast 
demselben Entwickelungspunkt in Bezug auf ihren religiösen 
und sozialen Glauben bringt; und dies ist nur zu erwarten, 
weil sich die Ansichten der Schriftstellerin selbst natürlich 
in denen ihrer Personen spiegeln. Obgleich aber sie alle 
am Ende fast denselben Punkt erreichen, ist doch die Ent- 
wickelung selbst bei jeder etwas verschieden. Zum Schluss 
sind sie entschiedene Liberale erster Qualität in Religion 
(oder vielmehr Theologie) und in Politik und Sozialwissen- 
schaft; Robert Elsmere aber wird in der strengsten Ortho- 
doxie erzogen und tritt als ein Geistlicher der anglikanischen 
Kirche in das Leben ein; dagegen ist David Grieve ein 
entschiedener Freidenker, als wir ihn als jungen Mann in 
Manchester treffen, während Marcella in ihrer Jugend bis 
zur Zeit, da sie als Krankenpflegerin nach London geht, 
eine ebenso entschiedene Verfechterin des Sozialismus ist. 
Es ist charakteristisch für alle drei, dass sie ein sehr 
grosses Interesse für die Wohlfahrt des Volkes zeigen und 
Geld und Kräfte zum Besten derjenigen opfern, die weniger 
glücklich sind als sie selbst. Dies ist ein Abbild von Mrs. 
Wards eigenem Leben, und der Entwicklungsgang bei 
ihren Hauptpersonen, besonders bei Robert Elsmere, stellt 
ohne Zweifel ihren eigenen Übergang von der Orthodoxie' 
zum Liberalismus dar. Es ist sehr interessant zu beobachten, 
wie sie ihre Helden und Heldinnen von verschiedenen Seiten 
zu fast demselben Standpunkt bringt, und die verschiedenen 
Mittel zu sehen, durch welche sie sie beeinflussen lässt. 
Auch Sir George Tressady zeigt die Anfänge derselben Ent- 
wicklung, unsere Schriftstellerin lässt ihn aber sterben, ehe 
sein Ent wickelungsgang vollendet ist. "Heibeck of Bannis- 

2 
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dale", obgleich gewissermassen ein Tendenzroman, hat doch 
einen anderen Zweck als **Robert Elsmere", **David Grieve" 
und **Marcella", d. h. den Einfluss des Katholizismus auf das 
englische Leben und den Konflikt zwischen Liebe zu dem 
Helden und Abneigung gegen seine Religion zu zeigen, und 
daher finden wir, dass dieser Roman einen anderen Verlauf 
und ein anderes Ende hat. — Dieses Charakteristikum Mrs. 
Wards lässt sich nicht gut durch Beispiele erläutern, da sich 
der Entwickelungsgang in jedem Falle fast durch den ganzen 
Roman erstreckt. 

Wir haben oben gesehen, wie Mrs. Ward viele ihrer 
Persönlichkeiten dem wirklichen Leben entnimmt; dieses 
Charakteristikum geht in einigen ihrer Romane so weit, dass 
man keine Schwierigkeit hat, die Originale zu erkennen, 
während man in anderen ziemlich genau erraten kann, wer 
die Urbilder sind. In dieser Beziehung schreibt W. T. Stead 
in einer Besprechung von "The Marriage of William Ashe" 
folgendes : 

"Of course, no one charges Mrs Ward with deliberately sitting 
down to paint a recognisable portrait of any prominent personage 
in contemporary society. But it is impossible to acquit her of allowing 
her imagmation to be so governed oy her Observation of certain 
of her acquaintances that her finished picture instantly reminds the 
reader of the original. Novelists must draw more or less from real 
life. They all put their acquaintances into their stories more or 
less disguised. But as in improvised amateur theatricals, when you 
borrow the scarf and hats and cloaks of your friends in which to 
disguise the players, the spectators are apt to recognise the wardrobe 
from which tne costumes came. The question is whether Mrs. Ward 
has not gone perilously near Miss Marie Corelli in her borrowing 
from real life. Miss Corelli always quite unconcious of her can- 

caturing and Mrs. Humphrey Ward is, no doubt, 

equally ingenuous and innocent.'") 

Ich füge hier einige Beispiele nach dem Urbild 
wirklicher Persönlichkeiten geschilderter Personen hinzu. 
Mr. Grey in **Robert Elsmere" ist Professor T. H. Green, 
der bekannte Philosoph und Idealist, während Robert Elsmere 
selbst in vielen Hinsichten uns an Professor J. R. Green, 
den berühmten Historiker, erinnert. Edward Hallin in **Mar- 
cella" ist Prof. T. H. Green's Schüler Alfred Toynbee. 
Julie Le Breton und Lady Henry in **Lady Rose's Danghter" 
sind ohne Zweifel durch MUe. de L'Espinasse und Mme. du 

1) Review of Reviews, April 1905, p. 419. 
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Deffand, die im 18. Jhd. in Paris lebten, angeregt worden ; ^) 
-während in dem letzten Roman **The Marriage of William 
Ashe" viele der Personen uns an berühmte Menschen des 
19. Jhds. in England erinnern, z. B. William Ashe selbst an 
den früheren Premierminister A. J. Balfour, Mr. Lorraine 
an W. E. Gladstone, Geoffrey Cliffe an Lord Byron und 
auch an Henry Norman und endlich "The Archangels" an 
*The Souls". 

Noch ein anderes Charakteristikum von Mrs. Wards 
Romanen, oder wenigstens ihren Tendenzromanen, ist die 
eigentümliche Weise, in welcher sie die Wahrheiten der 
Religion, der Philosophie und der Soziologie dem grossen 
Publikum begreiflich macht. Durch **Robert Elsmere" ins- 
besondere hat sie die Entdeckungen und Resultate der neueren 
vergleichenden Religionswissenschaft und die Methoden der 
höheren Kritik überhaupt, neben den Beziehungen der Natur- 
wissenschaft zu der Religion, popularisiert und zur Geltung 
gebracht ; sodass viele Leute im Volke diese Wahrheiten und 
Entdeckungen zum ersten Male in ^*Robert Elsmere" kennen 
gelernt oder wenigstens verstanden haben. Daher kommt 
es, dass dieser Roman ausserordentlich viel Einflus3 auf die 
religiöse und soziale Bewegung in England und Amerika 
geübt hat. In den späteren Romanen ist dieses Charakteristikum 
nicht so bemerkenswert oder so wichtig, weil der Charakter 
der Romane selbst ein anderer ist ; aber auch hier ist im all- 
gemeinen alles klar und deutlich und dem einfachsten Ver- 
ständnis begreiflich gemacht. Hierin liegt noch ein weiterer 
Grund für die Beliebtheit unserer Schriftstellerin. 

Sehr bemerkenswert ist bei Mrs. Ward auch der Geb ra^ich ^.vj 
der Ged ankenstri che, und dies mag als ihre letzte auttallendere 
Eigenheit bezeichnet werden. *-f-" 

1) Man vergleiche die in der Bibliographie angeführten 
Aufsätze über Julie de L'Espinasse. 
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II. Stil/) 

1. Elemente des Stils. 
A) Wortschatz und Wortbildung. 

a) Wortschats, Mrs. Ward benutzt einen sehr reich- 
haltigen und mannigfaltigen Wortschatz. Sie ist niemals in 
Verlegenheit, welches Wort oder welcher Ausdruck zu ge- 
brauchen sei. Sie beherrscht die Umgangssprache, die Gesell- 
schaftssprache und die gehobene Sprache der Philosophie und 
Wissenschaft vollständig ; Fremdwörter (aus wenigstens fünf 
Sprachen), Fachausdrücke, Dialekt und selbst Slang sind ihr 
sehr geläufig ; und sie scheut sich nicht, manchmal Neuerungen 
im Gebrauch der Wörter und Ausdrücke zu schaffen und 
sogar, wenn auch sehr selten, neue Wörter einzuführen. Ihr 
Wortschatz ist nicht überwiegend germanisch oder lateinisch- 
romanisch; beide Elemente der englischen Sprache kommen 
in etwa gleichem Verhältnisse vor. Ferner passt der Wort- 
schatz immer zu dem Stoffe ; kein Widerspruch zwischen 
beiden stösst uns auf, vielmehr sind wir immer genötigt, 
die Uebereinstimmung von Sprache und Stoff zu bewundern. 

Fremdwörter. Die Verwendung von Fremdwörtern 
ist eins der wichtigsten charakteristischen Merkmale von 
Mrs. Wards Stil. Sie sind überaus zahlreich; in der Tat 
kommen sie manchmal fast auf jeder Seite vor. Sie zeigt 
eine besondere Vorliebe für französische Wörter und Aus- 
drücke, die bei weitem die grösste Zahl bilden. Dann kbmmen 
tm dieser Reihenfolge) italienische, lateinische, deutsche und 
spanische Wörter vor. Deren Gebrauch ist immer sehr 



1) Die Einteilung dieses Teils verdanke ich hauptsächlich 
Prof. Mintos "Manual of English Prose Literature", Prof. Elsters 
"Prinzipien der Litteraturwissenschaft" und früheren Arbeiten auf 
demselben Gebiet. 
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genau und richtig, und obgleich sie so viele verwendet, fühlen 
wir niemals, dass sie unpassend gebraucht seien; vielmehr weiss 
sie immer die Fremdwörter an der richtigen Stelle ein- 
zuführen. Einige der Romane, z. B. "David Grieve", **Eleanor", 
''Lady Rose's Daughter", und 'The Marriage of William 
Ashe", spielen zum Teil in Frankreich und Italien, daher 
sind französische und italienische Worte in diesen Romanen 
am Platze. Französische Wörter und Ausdrücke sind auch 
in den vornehmen englischen Gesellschaftskreisen häufig und 
finden naturgemäss eine Stelle in den Romanen, die diese 
Kreise schildern wollen. Dieser Gebrauch von Fremdwörtern 
lässt sich nicht gut durch Beispiele belegen, da sie im all- 
gemeinen nur einzeln, oder höchstens zu zweien oder dreien 
vorkommen; man muss einen Roman daraufhin durchlesen, 
wenn man einen richtigen Eindruck des Gebrauchs be- 
konmien will. 

Obgleich Fremdwörter bei Mrs. Ward so häufig vor- 
kommen, sind fremde Konstruktionen und Redensarten da- 
gegen äusserst selten und beschränken sich in der Regel auf 
solche Anwendungen wie "all the world" für "everyone" 
nach dem. Vorbild von dem französischen "tout le monde", 
und "man" für "husband'' — vielleicht eine Nachahmung 
des Deutschen, oder sie sind aus der Umgangssprache ent- 
nommen ; z. B, ^'All the world eats too much" (L. R. D. 24), 
"tore herseif from her man and her baby" (R. E. 164). Manch- 
mal auch wird die reflexive Form des Verbums statt der 
passiven gebraucht — wieder nach dem Vorbild des Französi- 
schen; z.B. "a bare den, reeking of damp, which called 
itself the salon*^ (D. G. 311), und " — and on the waving 
masses of hair lay a little bunch of black lace that called 
itself a. bonnet " (Marcella, 223). 

Gehrauch des Dialekts. Auch dieser bildet eine sehr 
charakteristische Eigenschaft von Mrs. Wards Stil^ wenigstens 
in den früheren Romanen bis "Heibeck of Bannisdale" ; in 
den drei letzten dagegen kommen mit einer einzigen Aus- 
nahme^) dialektische Formen nicht vor. Unsere Schrift- 
stellerin kennt die Dialekte ' vieler Teile Englands und 
beherrscht auch die Besonderheiten der englischen Sprache, 
wie man sie in Schottland spricht. Wir finden den Dialekt 
von Westmoreland, von Surrey und den schottischen Dialekt 



1) L.R.D. 6: '*A sight for sair een". 
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in "Robert Elsmere'', den von Derbyshire und von Yorkshi're 
in "David Grieve'\ den Dialekt von Buckinghamshire, von 
Yorkshire und einen Schimmer des Londoner Dialekts in 
"Marcella'\ den von Bedfordshire in "The Story of Bessie 
Costrell", den von Staffordshire und den "Cockney" Dialekt 
in "Sir George Tressady" und endlich den Dialekt von 
Westmoreland und Nord-Lancashire in "Heibeck of Bannis- 
dale". Mrs. Ward legt die dialektischen Formen und Aus- 
drücke immer ihrer Personen in den Mund und gebraucht 
sie nie selbst, wohl aber manchmal Ausdrücke der Umgangs- 
sprache und (sehr selten) Slang. 

Ich reihe hieran einige Beispiele ihres Gebrauchs der 
Mundarten : 

*'*Tim\ cried Mrs. Thomburgh reproachfuUy, *Idid think you 
would nave taken more pains about my orderT 

*Yis, mum\ said the cid man placidly, *ya mi^hta* thowt it. 
Ps reet sorry, bit ja caan't help these things sumtitnes — an' it's 
naw gud, a noUenn ower 'em like a mad bull. Aa tuke yur bit 
paper to RandalPs and aa laft it wi' 'em to mek up, an' tnan, aa, 
weel, aa went to a frind, an' ee may hev giv'me a glass of yale, 
aa doon't say ee dud — but ee may, I ween't sweer. 

Hawsomiver, aa niver thowt naw mair aboot it. nor mair did 
John, so ee needn'i taak — tili we wur jest two mile from 'ere. An' 
ee's a gon' on sence! My! an 'a larroping*) the beeast like onythingl"' 

R, E, 14, 

Man bemerke den Humor in diesem Zitate. 

"Aye — of coorse\ Iknew theer wor soom one. Yo know 'im, 
Davy, owd 'Lias of Frimley Moor? He wor allus a foo'hardy sort 
o' creetur. But if he wor snort o' wits when he gan up, he wor mich 
shorter whe?n he cam down. That wor a rum skit ! — now I think 
on't. Sich a seet he wor I He came by here six o'clock i'th' momin. 
I found him hanging ower t' yard eäte theer as white an slamp*) 
as a puddin cloth oop on eend ; and I browt him in, an was f or gien 
him soom tay. An yor aunt, she gien him a warld o' good advice 
about his gooins on. But bless yo, he didn't tak in a word o' 't. 




Frimley carrier. an we packed him i' soom rugs an straw, an soa 
he got home. But they put him aut o' t' school, an he wor months 
in his bed. An they do teil me, as nobory can ipak owt o' 'Lias 
Dawson these mony years, i' th' matter o' brains. Eh, but yo 
shudno meddle wi' Satan." D. G. 26—27. 

"I'U go in ter town termorrer,** she thought, "an' have a crack 
wi' Jimmy Gedge; ee needn't be afeard for' is livin. An' them 



1) Larrop = larrup = flog, throsh. (T. C. D.) 

2) Slamp = soft, loose, slack, empty, limp, tottering. (E. D. D.). 
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great fules as ha' bin runnin in a strin^ arter 'er, an' cacklin' about 
tbeir eighteen-pence a score, as IVe told 'em times, Pll eat my apron 
the fust week as iver they gel it. I don't hold wi' ladies — no, nor 
passons neither — not when it comes to meddlin' wi' your wittles, 
an' dictatin to yer about forgivin them as ha' got the better ov 
yer. That young ladv there, what do she matter? That sortis 
allus gaddin about 1 What'U she keer about us when she's got 'er 
fine husband? Here o' Saturday, gone o' Monday — that's what 
she is. Now Jimmy Gedge, yar kin allus count on Hm. Thirty-six 
year ee ha' set there in that'ere shog, an' I guess ee'U set there tili 
they call 'im ter kingdom come. Ee's a cheatin, sweatin, greedy 
cid skinflint is Jimmy Gedge; but when yer wants ^im yer kin 
find 'im." Marcella 154—55. 

Man beachte die feine Ironie lauch dieser Anführung. 

Ich füge hier einige einzelne Dialektformen hinzu, welche 

sich durch ihre Romane zerstreut finden. Sie sind allen den 

obenerwähnten Mundarten entnommen. 

Nohhut (only. but), sehr häufig, z. B. D, G. 22. 
Crack (frienaly cnat). R. E. 12. 
MoiderM (hard-working). Ibid. 13. 
Thingamy (thingummy). Ibid. 13. 

Hawsomiver (however). Ibid. 14. vgl. howsomever bei Shake- 
speare. 

Larroping (flogging, thrashing). Ibid. 14. 
^Tossicatit (intoxicated). Ibid. 14. 
FleytifC (scold, chide, jeer, quarrel, brawl). Ibid. 81. 
Chtlder (childrenj, mehrmals z. B. R. E. 140. 
Summat (somewnat), häufig z. B. Ibid. 140. 

Medders (— meaders, mowers). Ibid. 185. vgl. wallisisch 
medi = reap. 

Leer (in "the auld leer/* wahrsch. = the devilj oder leer = 
religion, doctrine). R. E 313. 

Gönner (simpleton, fool). D. G. 4 u. 35. 

Tallydiddles (stories). Ibid. 5. 

Loupin* (leaping). Ibid. 8. 

Falaaddles (trines, fineries, useless omaments; eine Neben- 
form von falderal). Ibid. 8. 

Cross-patch (an ill-natured, ill-tempered person). Ibid. 14. 

Feeart (afraid). Ibid. 21. 

Moidered (troubled, plagued). Ibid. 22. 

Corn-boggart (scarecrow). Ibid. 22. 

Slamp (soft, loose, slack, empty, limp, tottering). Ibid. 22 u. 27. 

Beam (isn't). Ibid. 25. 

Spunk (mettle, spirit, pluck). Ibid. 28. 

Skeer (scare). ibid. 35. 

Nesh (soft, tender). Ibid. 46 und sonst mehrmals. 

Ripstitch (a romping boisterous child; a harum-scarum person). 
D. G. 66. und Marcella 204. 

Scuft (nape). D. G. 66. 

Clashy (having heavv dashes of rain). Ibid. 68. und H. B. 10. 

Fratcn (dispute, scold, fret, grumble). D. G. 245. 
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Raegy (ragged). D, G, 288, 

Orkard (awkward), Marcella 47, 

Chillen (children), mehrmals z. B. Ibid. 55, 

Bairns (children). Ihid, 269, 

Mun (must), mehrmals z. B. Ibid. 269. 

Mind (remember, recoUect), häufig S. B, C. 50, und D. G. 122. 

Chirruper (noisy chatterer, von einem Kind gesagt). Mar- 
cella 305, 

Caselty (flighty, haphazard, excitable). S. B. C, 3 u. 28. 

Furrin (ioreign). ibid. 52. 

Jarge (George). Ibid, 65, 

Davy (affidavit, oath). Ibid, 97, 

Unbeknown (unknown). Ibid. 107, 

Butties (subcontractors in coalmines). S. G. T. 55. 

Tommyshops (truckshops). Ibid, 55. 

Nary ("never a" in *'nary one"), mehrmals z. B. Ibid. 56. 

Mysen (myself). Ibid, ö6 und sonst mehrmals. 

Greener (**a new, er raw hand; specially, au inexperienced work- 
man introduced to fill the place of a striker." D. S. C. E.), Ibid, 110. 

Took^) (für part. praet. "taken"). Ibid, 126. 

Jummer (coaltruck). Ibid, 205, 

Byres (cowhouses). H, B, 40, 

&3sard (stomach). Ibid. 41, 

Scrow (disorder, confusion). Ibid. 40 

Mappen (-< "may happen" und = maybe, perhaps, possibly), 
mehrmals, z. B. Ibid, 44, 

Doited (doted). Ibid, 45, 

Thattens (that, that one, that kind of, suchlike), mehrmals, 
z. B. Ibid, 45, 

Addlet und addlin^ (-< addle = earn). Ibid. 48 u. 50, 

Baith gert an* lue (both great and little). Ibid. 49, 

Melder ("an indefinite quantity of com, especially of oats, ground 
at one time; the meal when first ground" E. D. D.), Ibid. 50. 

Pariisn (eine Nebenform von "parlous"; "penlous; doubtful, 
uncertain; very great, extraordinary; clever, acute; bold, dashing 
(adv.) extremely." E, D, D.). Ibid, 50 u. 76, 

Gey (tolerably, middling, considerably). Ibid. 50. 

Gaed ^went). Ibid, 76 u, 116, 

Steeans (stones). Ibid, 116, 

Fash (trouble, annoy). Ibid, 97, 

Agate (agoing, up). ' Ibid, 121 u, 175. 

Dowie-like (dull, lowspirited, sad). Ibid. 167' , 

Gate (way, manner of acting). Ibid, 151, 

Ben (within). Ibid, 174, 

Beese (cattle). Ibid. 174, 

Flibberties (wahrscheinlich -<: flibbertigibbets = "chattering, 
gossiping persons: flighty, frivolous women." N. E. D.). Ibid. 174. 

Deave (deafen). loid, 175, 

TwiddlM (twirling idly). Ibid, 175. 

1) Bei Shakespeare und im früh. N. E. üblich in diesem Ge- 
brauch, vgl. N. E. D. § 1271. 
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Daurna (dare not). Ihid, 176. 
Sair (sore), mehrmals, z. B. Ibid. 181. 
Sen (since). Ibid. 181. 

Nor wird in den Mundarten fast immer statt than gebraucht, 
z. B. «S. ß. C. 6. 

Natürlich kommen viele andere dialektische Formen in 
den Romanen vor, z. B. thowt für thought, fodk für folk, 
noshun für notion u. a. m. ; aber sie bedürfen keiner besonderen 
Erwähnung. Es ist hier zu bemerken, dass einige wenige 
der oben angeführten Beispiele von Mrs. Ward selbst in den 
Romanen erklärt werden, z.B. beese , caselty , butties und 
tommyshops, während andere sich von selbst erklären. 

Slang. Slang verwendet Mrs. Ward äusserst selten, 
und wenn sie es tut, legt sie in der Regel die Slang-ausdrücke 
ihren Personen in den Mund. Hieran reihe ich einige Bei- 
spiele dieses seltenen Gebrauchs: 

"»*WhewM Said Hugh Flaxman, *but that will be a shindy worth 
seeing ." R. E. 253. 

"It was very sharp while it lasted; and the doctor no great 
shakes:' Ibid. 299. 

"What a brick he isl" Ibid. 312 

"*David, youVe an inquisitive vartnint^^ he said at last, loo- 
king up askance at his companion." D. G. 74. 

"After a period of revolutionary spouting etc." Ibid. 91. 

"Now, she didn't go on tick (= on credit) at Dawson's." 

S. B C. 107. 

***Look at the bloomin bloatsV cried a wild factory-girl with 
a touzled head as Lady Maxwell passed." 

*Let em stop at ome and mind their own usbands — yahP 

^*^Garn/ who paid for your bonnet?' shouted another." 

S. G. T. 115-16. 

"*Mother's rats on AmoritesP said Hubert, grinning." 

H. B. 45. 

Biblische und andere Einflüsse. Mrs. Wards Wort- 
schatz ist von der biblischen Sprache ziemlich stark beein- 
flusst. Dies ist nur zu erwarten bei einer Schriftstellerin, 
die religiöse und soziale Fragen gründlich studiert hat und 
sie in ihren Werken behandelt. Mehrere ihrer Personen 
sind Geistliche ; in der Tat kommt in fast jedem Roman 
wenigstens ein Geistlicher vor, z. B. der Held in VRobert 
Elsmere'\ Mr. Ancrum in '*David Grieve", Charles Harden 
in "Marcella" u. s. w. ; und in deren Mund ist die biblische 
Sprache sehr am Platz. 

Beispiele dieses Einflusses sind folgende: 
"But, if he had planted, others had watered, and others would 
reap." M. B. 154. 
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"*This is the way, walk ye in itl' she said presently, with strong, 
almost stem emphasis." /?. E. 224. 

"Let the new wine have its new bottles if it must, and never 
mind words." Ibid. 290. 

"To his morbid inner sense the boy seemed to have entered 
irrecoverably on the broad path which leadeth to destruction." 

p, G. 55. 

"Tom, me boy, thou hast imagined a device which thou wast 
not able to perform. But the Lord, Tom, hath made thee tum thy 
back. And they of thy own household, Tom, have lifted up the 
heel acnainst thee." Ibid. 115. 

(Hier ist die Nachahmung der Bibelsprache ironisch gemeint). 

"The bookseller's hour was come, and he was looking on at 
the hewing of his Agag with the joy of the righteous. So might 
the Lord avenffe him of all his enemies." Ibid. 233. 

"Her brotner was like unto her — ." Marcella 21. 

"When I saw you in that cottage this morning I thought of the 
words, *Give, and it shall be given unto you'. AU that my life 
can do to pour good measure, pressed down, running over, into 
yours, I vowed you thenl" Ibid. 149. 

"The night cometh when no man can work." Ibid. 230. 

"If you knew your business, you would make friends with the 
Mammon of unrighteousness in the shape of Lady Tressadys." 

S. G. T. 81. 

"The hands are the hands of the English Tory, the voice is the 
voice of Karl Marx." Ibid. 120. 

"To care or think about relijgion was absurd* but whoso threw 
a stone at the Established Church, let him die the death." 

Ibid. 128. 

(Man merke sich die Antithese in diesem Zitate). 

"Dear lovel — at all times — in all places — at my downsitting 
and mine uprising — ." ti. B. 120. 

*A city not made with hands*." Ibid. 142. 

"*We shouldna auench the smoakin' flax." Ibid. 182. 

"Hast thou founa me, O mine enemy?" Eleanor, 435 

"*Be not ye called master' -." L. R. D. 412. 

"*Ahr thought the Premier, as he approached — *now for the 
tare in Ashe's wheat V " M. W. A. 296. 

"I have put my hand to the plough again, — and I cannot tum 
back." Ibid. 473. 

"Stones which the builders of life reject, — do they still avenge 
themselves in the old way?" Ibid. 483. 

Ausserdem gibt Mrs. Ward in ihren Werken viele kürzere 
oder längere Zitate aus der Bibel, wie z.B. R. E. 261 — 2, 
304, D. G. 209. Man vergleiche auch R. E. 191 und D. G. 119, 
wo man Stellen findet, die von der biblischen Sprache stark 
beeinflusst, wenn auch nicht direkt aus der Bibel entnommen 
sind. 

Von Denkern und Dichtern haben auf unsere Schrift- 
stellerin besonders Wordsworth, Tennyson, Clough, Browning, 
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Shakespeare, T. H. Green, Bunyan, Spenser, Keble, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Victor Hugo, Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, 
St. Augustine und einige andere Kirchenväter Einfluss geübt. 
In der Tat scheint sie die wichtigste religiöse und philo- 
sophische Litteratur aller Zeiten zu kennen. Von den meisten 
der eben erwähnten finden sich Zitate in Mrs. Wards 
Werken. Der Einfluss Tennysons und Shakespeares zeigt 
sich aber vielmehr in der Wendung der Sätze und im Wort- 
schatz. Man vergleiche die folgenden Zitate: 

"I did not begin it, mv dear madam, and your reproach is unjust. 
On one side of me Arcnbishop Manning's fidus Achates^ — On 
the other, the rector of the parish. *Cannon to riffht of me, cannon 
to left of me.' I submit my courage is unimpeaaiable." 

R. E. 180, 
"Meanwhile, in spite of newspapers to right of it, and news- 
papers to left of it, the political coach clattered on." 

S. G. T. 129. 

Es ist kaum nötig zu sagen, dass diese beiden Stellen 

eine direkte Nachahmung von Tennysons *'Charge of the 

Light Brigade'' zeigen. 

"*My answer is written here\ he said. It will seem to you now, 
Elsmere, mere Midsummer madness. May it always seem so 
to you." R. E. 33. 

Vgl. Shakespeares ''Twelfth Night". lü. 4. 61. 

"It was to come one way or the other — you couldn't put up 
much lonjrer with such a pukestocking as my precious brother- 
in-law. (That's one of the great points of Shakespeare, Davy, my 
lad — perhaps you haven't noticed it — you get such a ruck of 
bad names out of him for the asking ! Puke-stocking is good — real 

good ). And ^Spamsh-fouM too! Oh, I love *Spanish-pouch\ 

When IVe called a man *Spanish-pouch' Fm the better for it, Davy 
- the bile's relieved." D. G. 74. 

Wegen **pukestocking" vgl. Sh. Henry IV. A. IL 4. 78 

und "Spanish-pouch." Henry IV. B. IL 4. 79. 

"She is consumptive, of course — what eise could expect with 
that cottage and that food? So is the eldest boy — a little white 
atomy." Marcella, 25. 

Vgl. ''As You Like If III 2. 245. und ''Romeo and 
Julier, l 4. 57. 

Von Shakespeare rühren auch wahrscheinlich zwei andere 
bemerkenswerte Erscheinungen bei Mrs. Ward her, obgleich 
sie sich schon in der altenglischen Litteratur finden (vgl. 
N. E. G. L, § 1165 und 11. § 2061, und als Beispiele Beowulf 
und Widstp) — die Auslassung des Artikels und die Ver- 
bindung der Einer und Zehner durch and mit Voranstellung 
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der ersteren. Die erste Erscheinung werde ich später be- 
handeln; von der zweiten können hier einige Beispiele an- 
geführt werden: 

"For five and twenty years." R, E. 21. 

"At five or six-and-twenty." Ihid. 39. 

"A young man of eight and twenty." L, R. D. 204. 

"A young fellow of six and twenty." Ibid. 357. 

Vgl. Sh., "Troilus and Cressida", L 2. 151. 

Noch eine Stelle möchte ich hier anführen, weil sie 

zeigt, wie angemessen unsere Schriftstellerin Zitate aus anderen 

Autoren einführt: 

"Sparkling brown eyes, füll lips rieh in humour and pugnacity, 
*lockes crull as they were layde in presse',*) the same Iook of 'won- 
derly'*) activity too, in spite of bis short stature and dainty make, 
as Chaucer lends his squire — the type was so fresh and pleasing 
that Robert was more and more held by it." R. E. 219. ' 

Vielleicht von allen den oben erwähnten Denkern hat 
T. H. Green Mrs. Ward am meisten beeinflusst, aber sein 
Einfluss zeigt sich hauptsächlich in dem Stoffe, in der Philo- 
sophie der Schriftstellerin, und geht uns also nicht hier an. 

Fachausdrucke. Die Verwendung von Fachausdrücken 
habe ich als eine charakteristische Eigenschaft von Mrs. 
Wards Stil schon erwähnt. Diese Behauptung will ich jetzt 
zu beweisen versuchen. Ausdrücke, die den verschiedensten 
Lebensgebieten entnommen sind, finden sich in ihren Romanen. 
In "Milly and Olly*' haben wir eine vollständige Beherrschung 
der Kindersprache. "Miss Bretherton'* zeigt eine innige 
innerliche Bekanntschaft mit der Bühnensprache und der 
dramatischen Kritik. *'Robert Elsmere" führt uns in die 
Sprache der Theologie und zum Teil der Philosophie und 
Soziologie ein. In "David Grieve" findet man Fachausdrücke 
der Landwirtschaft und des Buchhandels, in "Marcella'' die 
der Wilddieberei, der Krankenpflege und des Sozialismus, in "Sir 
George Tressady'' die der Politik, des Kohlenbergbaus und 
der verschiedenen Gewerbe im "Eastend" von London. 
"Heibeck of Bannisdale" führt uns wiederum in eine neue 
Richtung, und gibt uns sowohl die dem katholischen Glauben, 
den Zeremonieen und Kultusgebräuchen eigentümlichen Aus- 
drücke als die der Stahlwerke. In "Eleanor" haben wir die 
Sprache eines idyllischen Landlebens und des Dianakultus 



1) Chaucer: Prologue to The Cauterbury Tales, 81. 

2) Ibid. 84. 
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im klassischen Altertum neben der der katholischen Kirche, 
während die zwei letzten Romane hauptsächlich die Fach- 
ausdrücke der Politik und der Gesellschaft enthalten. 

Diese blosse Aufzählung der Arten von Fachausdrücken, 
die unsere Schriftstellerin gebraucht, kann freilich keinen 
richtigen Eindruck ihrer Begabung in dieser Hinsicht hinter- 
lassen; auch Zitate nicht, obgleich sie uns einigermassen 
zeigen können, inwiefern Mrs. Ward Fachausdrücke beherrscht. 
Man muss die Werke selbst lesen, um einen vollständigen 
Einblick in die Kraft der Schriftstellerin in dieser Beziehung 
zu bekonmien. 

Ich führe hier einige Beispiele dieses Gebrauchs an: 

"In the next place, look for the preconceptions that have a 
detinite historical origin; those, for instance, flowing from the pre- 
Christian. apocalyptic literature of the Jews, taking the Maccabean 
legend or Daniel as the centre of inguiry — those flowing from 
Alexandrian Judaism and the schools or Philo — those flowing from 
the Palestinian schools of exegesis. Examine your synoptic gospels, 
your Gospel of St. lohn, your Apocalypse, in the lignt of tnese. 
Vou have no other cnance of understanding them. But so examined. 
they fall into place, become explicable and rational, such material 
as science can make füll use of. The doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ, Ghristian eschatology, and Christian views of prophecy will 
also have found their place in a sound historical scheme." 

R. E, 170. 

"Hurd applied himself to netting the holes on his own side, 
pushing the brambles and undergrowth aside with the sure hand of 
one who had already reconnoitred the ground. Then he crept over 
to Patton to see that all was right on the other side, came back, 
and went for the ferrets, of whom he had four in a closely tied bag. 

A quarter of an hour of intense excitement followed. In all, 
five rabbits bolted — three on Hurd*s side, two on Patton's. It 
was all the two men could do to secure their prey, manage the 
ferrets, and keep a watch on the holes. Hurd's great hands — now 
fixing the pegs that held the nets, now dealing death to the entan- 
gled rabbit, whose neck he broke in an instant by a turn of the 
thumb, now winding up the line that held the lerret — seemed to 
be everywhere. At last a ferret 'laid up\ the string attached to 
him having either slipped or broken, greatly to the disgust of the 
men, who did not want to be driven either to dig, which made a 
noise and took time, or to lose their animal. ihe rabbits made 
no more sign, and it was tolerably evident that they had got as 
much as they were likely to get out of that particular *bury'". 

Marcella 73—4, 

"To restore the ventilation-current was their first object, and 
the foremost pick had no sooner gained the roadway on tne other 
side than a strong movement of air was perceptible. Madan's face 
cleared. The Ventilation circuit between the downcast and upcast 
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shafts must be already in some sort re-established. Let them only 
get a few more *stoppings' and brattices put temporarily to rights, 
and the fan, working at its increased speed, would soon drive the 
renewed air«currents forward again, and make it possible to get all 
over the mine. The hole made w^s quickly enlarged, and the^rescuers 
scrambled through." 5. G. T, 204. 

"Laura ceased to think of them. She was absorbed in the 
act before her. The great lip of the furnace began to swing down- 
wards; fresh showers of sparks fled in wild curves and spirals through 
the shed; out flowed the stream of liquid steel into tne vat placed 
beneath. Then slowly the fire-cup righted itself; the flame roared 
once more against the wall; the swarming figures to either side 
began once more to feed the monster — men, and trucks, and wheel- 
barrow, the little railway line, and the iron pillars supporting it, 
all black against the glare." H. B, 101. 

"He was a Cardinal of the Curia, belonging indeed to the 
Congregation of the Index." Eleanor. 72. 

Mehrere Eigenschaftswörter. Mrs. Ward zeigt grosse 
Vorliebe für den Gebrauch mehrerer Adjektiva. Es ist das 
aber nicht eine blosse Häufung der Worte, sondern jedes 
Wort ist treffend, und wirkt bei der Schilderung des durch 
das Substantiv bezeichneten Objekts entschieden mit. Sehr 
häufig findet man drei Eigenschaftswörter hinter einander, 
aber mehr als drei kommen nur verhältnismässig selten vor. 

Beispiele sind: 

Drei. "The lonely, tender, domestic aspect of the country." 

M.B. 121. 
"The commonest, fatalest, divinest force of life." 

Ihid. 124. 
"The tender imaginative Franciscan atmosphere." 

R. E. 250. 
"Poor brave goaded soull" Ibid. 269. 

"A thin, pretty, undeveloped creature." Ibid. 285. 
"The tall, finely grown, famished-looking lad." 

D. G. 17. 
"She feit herseif wicked, faithless, miserable." 

Ibid. 114. 
"Sensitive, fastidious, reflective, he was disturbed by 
remorses and scruples." Marcella, 28. 

"This proud, crude, handsome girl." Ibid. 116. 

"This man — needy, shrewd and well equipped with 
local knowledge." ibta. 141. 

"A great new-built empty Square," H. B, 99. 

„That small, high-bred, cosmopolitan class." 

Eleanor, 58. 
"Multitudes of short, wiry, brown-faced folk." 

Ibid. 137. 
"An unstable, egotistical, selfish fool." Ibid. 440, 
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"This modest, heroic, and leamed man." 

L. R, D, 200. 
"His language was hot, broken, confused." 

Ibid. 356. 
"A handsome, intriguing, unscrupulous huzzy." 

* Ibid. 416, 

"The little vibrating tempestuous creature." 

M. W. A. 46. 
"A woman, young, beautiful and capricious." 

Ibid. 235. 
"Poor, pretty, incalculable darling." Ibid. 365. 

Vier. "A thousand wild, imprudent, bad things." 

M. B. 65. 
"Great bouncing, over-fed, sentimental creatures." 

B. E. 145. 
"An eager, ugly, black-bearded, little fellow." 

Ibid. 262. 
'*His own worthless, unstable, miserable seif." 

D.G. 70. 
"The *wimpled whining purblind, wayward boy.*" 

Ibid. 116. 
"The same smiling, stunted, ignobly submissive crea- 
tures." Marcella. 51. 

"Soirresponsive, individualist, unfused — so lacking etc." 

Ibid. 220. 
"A marvellous, blue, embroidered smoking suit —" 

S.G. T. 185. 
"The good, long, brain-filling, heart-filling talks." 

Eleanor, 31. 
"Unaccompanied music — fine, pliant, expressive." 

Ibid. 111. 
"Beliefs and habits — EvangelicaJ, unselfish, strong, and 
a little Stern —" Ibid. 372. 

"A poor, blind, gouty, old creature." L. R. D. 13. 
"So charming, handsome and well-bredl — and so for- 
loml" Ibid. 182. 

"One of those single women, travelled, cultivated and 
good." Ibid. 214. 

"An odd figure — tall, spare, loosely jointed — " 

M. W. A. 87. 
"A happy, notorious, busy little person." Ibid. 121. 
"A quasi-Gveek dress, white, soft and flowing." 

Ibid. 322. 
"That talk of his, shrewd, humorous, vehement well-in- 
formed." Ibid. 355. 

"The familiär intonation, soft, complacent, humorous." 

Ibid. 497. 

Fünf. "The firmly-knit lightly-made figure — boyish, middle- 
sized, yet never insignificant." Marcella. 117. 

"The little man, black-haired, lively, corpulent, a trifle 
underhung." Eleanor, 490. 
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"A general effect, clean fastidious, frugal and refined." 

I. R, D, 166. 
"One Piercing glance — manly, entreating, sad." 

Ibid. 330. 
"A young girl, — gentle, undeveloped, easily led, and 
rather stupid." M. W. A. 59. 

"His Strange face, thinner, browner, more weather-beaten 
and life-beaten tnan ever." M. W. A. 152. 

"The friendly domestic life, happy, natural, unconscious." 

M, W, A. 333. 
"She had shown herseif not only reckless and treacherous, 
but indelicate, vulgär, capable of besmirching the most 
sacred and intimate of relations." Ibtd. 418. 

"Who is the best — the noblest — the handsomest — 
the most generous — the most delightful man I have 
ever met?^' Ibid. 432. 

Sieben. Where had the crude pretty child of yester-year depar- 
ted to — impulsive, conceited, readily offended, easily 
touched, sensitive as to what all the world might thint 
of her and her Performances." R. E. 207 . 

Man beachte die Form yester-year ; solche archaische 
Formen kommen bei Mrs. Ward nur sehr selten vor und 
bedürfen also keiner besonderen Erwähnung. 

Wie man aus den Beispielen merken wird, häufen sich 
die Adjektiva besonders in den späteren Romanen. 

^^Musf als Präteritum. Der Gebrauch von **must" 
als Präteritum, der im allgemeinen sehr ungewöhnlich ist, 
ist bei Mrs. Ward häufig. Statt dessen sagt man in der 
gewöhnlichen Sprache **had to'\ *'was (were) obliged to", 
da diese Umschreibungen den Sinn deutlicher ausdrücken. 
**Must'' hat bekanntlich dieselbe Form im Präsens und im 
Präteritum, und sein Gebrauch im Präteritum ist manch- 
mal beim ersten Lesen nicht ohne Unzweideutigkeit ; der 
Sinn aber zeigt gewöhnlich, welches Tempus gemeint ist. 
Ueber den Gebrauch von **must" im heutigen Engl. s. Stoffel, 
*^*Must" in modern English', Engl. Stud. B. 28, S. 294—309. 

Beispiele sind: 

"The general tone had neither an indoor nor an outdoor truth. 
She must repaint certain parts, work only out of doors." 

D. G. 195. 
"But no one came, and he must sit on, shivering and smoking." 

Marcella 77. 
"She hesitated; then rnust laugh too." Ibid. 126. 

"After the liberating[ joys of battle, he must needs follow the 
perennial human instinct and build anew the *CivitasDei.'" 

H.B, 174. 
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"The girlish voice must needs tremble." Ibid. 185. 

"When he heard that she was Coming, he had no alarms for 
Aunt Pattie or for me. But you must be shielded — you must 
be saved from everything repulsive or shocking." 

Eleanor. 243. 
"He m^ust have intimacy, feeling, and the moods that border 
on and play with passion." Ibid. 442, 

"Getting still no answer, she must perforce meet the grey 
eyes bent upon her, more expressively perhaps than their owner 
knew." L. R. D. 198. 

"The place in Lady Henryks circle which Lady Henry had in 
the first instance her seif forced her to take, contrasted with the 
shifts and evasions, the poor tortuous ways by which alas 1 she must 
often escape Lady Henryks later jealousy." Ibid. 206. 

"She had expected the letter which lay on the top; and she 
must brace herseif to read it." loid. 246. 

"It was as though something of her mother, something that 
must throw light upon that mother's life and being, were appro- 
aching her along this Swiss road." Ibid. 39ö. 

" The rascal hadnH a Scratch, but Kitty m^ust needs pick him 
up and drive him home with a nurse.' " M. W. A. 272. 

"It seemed as though the lamp must descend crashing upon 
the head and neck and the white dress beneath it." Ibid. o26. 

Der Ausdruck must needs kommt am häufigsten vor, 
findet sich übrigens nicht ungewöhnlich als Präteritum; 
deshalb habe ich hier nicht viele Beispiele dafür angeführt. 

Gelehrte und ungewöhnliche Wörter. Einige Wörter 
dieser Art bedürfen der Erwähnung; aber nur verhältnis- 
mässig wenige, weil Mrs. Ward, zwar einen reichen, doch mit 
Ausnahme der Fach- und Dialektausdrücke, keinen ungebräuch- 
lichen Wortschatz gebraucht und keine Vorliebe für gelehrte 
und aussergewöhnliche Wörter als solche zeigt. 

Man vergleiche: 

a) Intimity. R. E. 130. 

Pvofundity. Ibid. 253. 

Exiguity. L. R. D. 389. 
ß) Chiaroscuro. R. E. 135. 

Commissionaire. Ibid. 237. 

Couchant. H. B. 144. 

Soutane. Eleanor. 117. 

Villegiatura. Ibid. 218. 

Brusquerie. L. R. D. 261. 
y) Cultus. R. E. 262. 

Detniurge. S. G. T. 85. 

Rotations. H. B. 48. 

Diriment. Ibid. 124. 

Punctilium. Eleanor. 121. 
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S) Pullulating. S. G^ T. 17, 

Exfoliating. L. R, D. 425. 
b) Eave (im Sing.)« ^- ^- ^70. 

Trouser (im Sing.) 5. G. T. 208. 

Travellings (im Plur.). H. B. 126. 
Wegen dieser Wörter und deren Gebrauchs vergleiche 
man das N. E. Dictionary^ soweit es reicht. 

b) Wortbildung. Mrs. Humphrey Ward macht beträcht- 
lichen Gebrauch von der Freiheit der Wortbildung. Man 
bemerkt dies besonders in der Art und Weise, wie sie einen 
Redeteil für den anderen setzt» z. B. Substantiv für Adjektiv, 
Adjektiv für Substantiv, Adjektiv für Adverb u. s. w. 

Neue Wörter bildet sie wenig, und zwar meistens ver- 
mittelst des Prefixes be- abgeleitete Composita, die wir 
noch zu erwähnen haben. Neuerungen im Wortgebrauch 
kommen auch nur selten vor. Sehr bemerkenswert sind die 
zusammengesetzten Adjektiva, die von Eigennamen abgeleitet 
sind. Mrs. Ward verwendet mit Vorliebe zusammengesetzte 
Substantiva und Adjektiva, die sich in den späteren Romanen 
besonders häufen. 

Die folgenden Beispiele mögen genügen: 

Zusammengesetate Substantiva. 

Heart'happiness. R. E. 35. 
High-ana-tnightiness. Ibid. 165. 
Stockinsf'feet. D. G. 22. 
Rumpel'Stiltzchen. Ibid. 95. 
Lion-head. Ibid. 163. 
Mob-reason. Marcella. 29. 
After-movement. Ibid. 152. 
Ähnond-blossom. Ibid. 287. 
Duty-conversation. S. G. T. 10 u. 20. 
Nilghai-shootinß. Ibid. 40. 
Cler^yman-visitor. Ibid. 167. 
Sea-breath. H. B. 36. 
Flood'Voice. Ibid. 9. 
Man-of'the-world, Ibid. 60. 
Fender-stool. Ibid. 79. 
Hermit-manner. Ibid. 89. 
Hell-broth. Ibid. 102. 
Grave-body. Ibid. 105. 
Sweet-ana-twenty. Ibid. 115. 
Duty-walks. Ibid. 126. 
Shadow-happiness. Ibid. 179. 
Nature-voice. Ibid. 185. 
Stone-pines. Eleanor. 48. 
Wanaer-years. Ibid. 57. vgl. Wander jähre. 
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Shadow-play. Ibid. 83. 
Gourd'growth, Ibid. 130. 
Night-heaven. Ibid. 160. 
Eagle-youth. Ibid. 161. 
Vitta-apartment. Ibid. 189. 
Passag€-room. Ibid. 227. 
Mother-lands. Ibid. 321. 
Thunderbrow. Ibid. 457. 
Courtesy-figurehead. L. R. D. 33. 
Man-mortat. Ibid. 41. 
Child-angel. Ibid. 219. 
Dancing-sprite. Ibid. 278. 
Terror-tnusic. Ibid. 325. 
Deuth-week. Ibid. 449. 
Storm-noises. M. W. A. 367. 
Storm-walks. Ibid. 487. 
Whip'hand. S. G. T. 173. 
Night-loveliness. H. B. 136. 

Zusammengesetzte Adjektiva, 

Stiffly-m^annered. R. E. 24. 
Ink-black. Ibid. 54. 
White-letter. Ibid. 147. 
Ebofi-black. D. G. 32. 
Iron-black. Ibid. 72. 
Diamond-cut-diamond (order). Ibid. 82. 
De-personalising. Ibid. 255. 
Woman-of'the-world (air). Ibid. 281. 
Wooden-faced. Marcella. 47. 
Frock-coated. Ibid. 109. 
Newly-put-on. S. G. T. 168. 
Deaä-white. Ibid. 173. u. L. R. D. 400. 
Cadaver ous'looking. S. G. T. 180. 
Physical-force (sanction). Ibid. 196. 
Rain-splashed. Ibid. 199. 
Greemsh-^rey. H. B. 14. 
Lantern-jawed. Ibid. 49. 
Better-braced. Ibid. 52. 
Stand-off. Ibid. 53. 
Fast-greening. H. B. 69. 
Lemon-coloured. Ibid. 93. 
Hell flaute (regions). Ibid. 124. 
Down-droppea. Ibid. 136. 
Triple-crowned, black-browed. Ibid. 148. 
Dowie-like. Ibid. 167. 
Justleafing. Eleanor. 38. 
Villa-covered. Ibid. 117. 
Tower-topped. Ibid. 138. 
Dare-devtl (lad). Ibid. 146. 
Cmtvent-crowned. Ibid. 229. 
China-blue. Ibid. 262. 
Bluish-green. Ibid. 300. 

3* 
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Just'kindling, Eleanor. 488. 
Green-overgrown. Ibid, 496, 
Parchtnent-white, L. R. D. 10. 
Great'Coatless, Ibid. 18. 
Shell'pink. Ibid. 100. 
Dresaen-china (Duchess). Ibid. 108. 
Wooden-headea. Ibid. 354. 
Worldrdefying. Ibid. 359. 
Field-embowered, Ibid. 387. 
Man-and-woman (element). Ibid. 426. 
Close-shut. M.W.A. 148. 
White-minded. Ibid. 258. 
Bullet-headed. Ibid. 267. 
Land'hurrying. Ibid. 338. 

Die Farbeneigenschaftswörter sind bemerkenswert. Man 
beachte auch die Alliteration in heart - happiness , gourd- 
growth, man-mortal , woman-of-the-world, physical-force, 
greenish'grey, better-braced, down-dropped, black-browed, 
tower ' topped , dare-devil, convent-crowned und green- 
overgrown. 

Bildung eines Redeteils aus einem anderen. 

Dies geschieht in zweierlei Weise: a) direkt, und ß] 
durch Ableitung vermittelst eines Präfixes oder eines 
Suffixes. 

a) Direkt, 

Adjektiv vom Substantiv.^) 

Comedy menace. M. B. 35. 

Valley life. R. E. 54. 

Pith puppets. Ibid. 203. 

Noonday distinctness. Ibid. 235. 

Transition England. Ibid. 259. 

Slipper dance. Ibid. 285. 

Workman element. Ibid. 305. 

Donatello figure. Ibid. 308. 

Roseleaf carpet. Ibid. 316. 

East-wind aay. D. G. 20. 

Schoolgirl mind. Ibid. 76. 

HumiUty tone. Ibid. 77. 

Hangdog look. Ibid. 218. 

Parchment face, lanterncheeks. Ibid. 245. 

Tigress passion. Ibid. 256. 

Tantalus gleam. Ibid. 269. 

Tradesmen papas. Marcella. 8. 

Lady Bountiful airs. Ibid. 15. 



1) Die gewöhnliche populäre Auffassung solcher Wörter, wie 
hier erwähnt sind, ist die adjektivisch-gebrauchter Substantiva. Man 
muss aber gestehen, dass sie anders aufgefasst werden können, 
d. h. man kann comedy-menace und dergleichen als Komposita 
auffassen, und dies ist ohne Zweifel philologisch richtiger. 
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Prophetess airs. Ibid. 26. u. S. G. T. 84. 

Sportsman son. Marcella. 49. 

JHouse of Commons acquaintance. Ibid. 217, 

Angel mother. S. G, i. 51. 

Country-house Sunday. Ibid. 96. 

Goddess head. Ibid. i20. 

Ogress figure. Ibid. 134. 

Maxwell Court Saturday. S. G. T. 179. 

Lodging-house carpet. H. B. 15. 

Grouna facts. Ibid. 80. 

Ingot moulds. Ibid. 101. 

Umbrella top. Ibid. 122. 

Heibeck rages. Ibid. 137. 

Daffodil wood. Ibid. 147. 

Backwoods ^irl. Eleanor. 90. 

Papalino crtes. Ibid. 109. 

Enclosure wall. Ibid. 143. 

Penthouse cave. Ibid. 162. 

Nightmare presence. Ibid. 216. 

ViTleggiatura existence. Ibid. 218. 

Tufa lanes. Ibid. 303. 

Brunetiire alliance. Ibid. 360. 

Pencil circles. Ibid. 395. 

Tempest wind. Ibid. 402. 

Summer night. Ibid. 406. 

Convent garden. Ibid. 434. 

Salmon river. L. R. D. 78. 

Gossamer way. Ibid. 103. 

Throat voice. Ibid. 134. 

Bachelor home. Ibid. 151. 

Poker-work ehest. Ibid. 165. 

Drawing-room, dress. Ibid. 168. 

Bull-dog defence. Ibid. 209. 

Desert nardships. Ibid. 222. 

Catechism duty. Ibid. 258. 

Watch'dog anxiety. Ibid. 295. 

Knight-errant sort of person. Ibid. 301. 

Home-coming joy. Ibid. 310. 

Pilgrimage chant. Ibid. 376. 

The roaas were silver in the moonlight. Ibid. 429. . 

Old Testament Christian. M. W. A. 38. 

Parchment face. Ibid. 87. 

Empire dress. Ibid. 97. 

Storm silence. Ibid. 178. 

Tragedy queens. Ibid. 219. 

Oread vision. Ibid. 289. 

Creature comforts. Ibid. 336. 

Committee triumphs. Ibid. 476. 

Eigennamen kommen häufig als Adjektiva vor, und be- 
>nders bemerkenswert sind die ungemein zahlreichen Bei- 
piele des Gebrauchs von Monats- und Jahreszeitnamen als 
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Adjektiva, z. B. March buds, April sun, spring greet 
May magnificence, June heat, u. s. w., u. s. w. 

Substantiv vom Adjektiv. 

A youn^ exquisite, R. E, 222, 

An indispensable. Ibid. 269. 

The blue. Ibid. 315. 

The shining sheltered round. D. G, 6, 

An incapable. Marcella. 133, 

The darks and silvers. S. G. T, 117. 

The red'brown. H. B. 57. 

A solitary. Ibid. 69. 

A religious. Ibid. 91 u, L, R, D. 390. 

''The public" fstatt ''public house"), S. G„T. 113. 

The vulgär. Eleanor. 72, 

The clear oval. Ibid. 123. 

The cool Ibid, 199. 

Humans. Ibid, 423. 

The unsuccessful. L. R, D. 201. 

Their golden pinks. Ibid, 360, 

The rare and beautiful, Ibid, 425. 

The ditn, suggestive, and pathetic. M. W. A. 116. 

A great gawk, Ibid, 225. 

The industrial. Ibid. 359. 

The modern. Ibid. 438. 

Ausserdem lassen sich mehrere Beispiele des Gebrauch 
von Farbennamen als Substantiva belegen. 

Adverbium vom Adjektiv. 

New in new-made. R. E. 278, 
Tight clasped. Ibid. 303. 
Monstrous large. D, G. 37. 

Perished miserable, Marcella. 74. 

Dreadful bad. S, G. T 49. 
Fair thron^ed. Ibid, 206. 
Recollect rtght. H. B, 54, 
Real nice. Ibid. 100. 
Shouted exultant, Eleanor. 156. 
Uncommon good. Ibid. 279. 
Drew it trembling(?). L, R. D, 243. 
Astonishing new. Ibid. 252. 
New in new-lit, M. W. A, 75. 

Adjektiv vom Adverbium, 

The downstairs parlour. H. B. 105, 

Verbum vom Substantiv, 

Causticked. R. E. 93. 
"Process" (procession). Ibid. 247. 
(She is) East-Ending. Ibid. 275. 
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Hunching (htmself). D, G. 250, 
(She sat) howerea. Marcella, 254, 
Outpartshin^ somewhere, S. G, T. 8. 
Spudding (tne daisies), L. R, D, 221, 
(She sat) tranced, M, W, A. 494, 

uhstantiv vom Verbum. 

Bastes. S. G. T, 112. 

'^He was conscious of the same ^ought,' " S. G. T, 184. 

Nosing (H. B. 179) zeigt eine doppelte Entwickelung ; 
mächst wird nose als Verbum gebraucht, dazu nosing 
s Gerundium oder Verbalsubstantiv. 

tibstantiv vom Adverbium. 

In the blue overhead(?) D. G. 148. 

^^ Westall has a down on him." Marcella. 98, 



i^bstantiv von einer Präposition. 

'^Leading to no very radiant beyond," M, W. A. 390. 

ß) Durch Ableitung. 

Hbstantiva, vermittelst des Suffixes 

'ist: 'hartisf, R, E, 291. 

Hebratst. Marcella, 182. 
'tsm: Quixotistns. L. R. D. 204. 

Sybaritisms, M, W. A. 64. 
-ness: night-loveliness. H. B. 136. 

scnoolgirlishness. D. G. 83. 
-ana: Sandiana, Ibid. 280. 
'ite: Timminsites. Ibid. 61, 

djektiva, vermittelst des Suffixes 

4ike: Bunyan-like, R. E. 47. 
Ruysdael-like. Ibid. 110. 
Esau-like. Ibid, 184. 
Heine-like, Ibid. 289. 
RousseaU'like, Marcella. 270. 
Corot-like. S. G. T. 24. 
saucer-like. Ibid. 129. 
Caliban-like. M. W. A. 308. 
dowie-like, H. B. 167. 

-ish: Victor Hugoish. M. B. 82. 
Wertherisn. Marcella. 11, 
decentish. S. G. T, 108. 
Miss Austenish, R, E, 16, 

-ean: ) Mendelssohnian. M. B. 38. 

Arnoldian. R. E, 34, 
Ho^arthian. Ibid, 237, 
VoXtairean, Ibid. 290. 
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Oyclopean, D, G» 30. 

Tartarean. Ibid. 32, 

Laodicean. S. G. T. HI. 

Latmian. Ibid. 120. 

Achillean. Eleanor. 107. 

liliputian. Ibid. 468. 

Praedian. M. W. A. 24. 
-ese: Macaulayese, M. W. A. 78. 
4c: Sybaritic. M. B. 61. u. M. W. A. 477. 

Byronic. M. W. A. 172 u. 376. 

gUixotic. Ibid. 83. u. L. R. D. 279. 

Hebraistic. Marcella. 182. ' 

Man bemerke, dass fast alle diese Adjektiva von Eigen- 
namen abgeleitet sind. Ueblichere Adjektiva, wie Utopian, 
Venetian, Napoleonic, Socratic, bedürfen keiner besonderen 
Erwähnung. 

Adjektiv, vermittelst des Präfixes 
dis : discomfortable. M. W. A. 206. 

Discomfortable im Sinne von "lacking in comfort", 
"comfortless" kommt bei Donne (1622) und bei Stevenson, 
"Amateur Emigrant" und "Merry Men" vor. Jetzt ist es 
in diesem Sinne veraltet. 

Verba vermittelst der unten genannten Vorsilben. 

Der Gebrauch der Vorsilben be-, en- und dis- findet sich 
bei unserer Schriftstellerin ziemlich oft. Insbesondere wird 
be- verhältnismässig häufig verwendet, und zwar gewöhn- 
lich, um ein transitives Verbum aus einem Substantiv oder 
einem anderen Verbum zu bilden. Un- und de- kommen 
sehr selten vor. 

Man vergleiche die folgenden Beispiele: 

a) be- "His becloaked figure." R. E. 56. 

"These dear '^berosaried women." Ibid. 314. 

*"Don*t yo becall PsimstsV cried David fiercely." D. G. 9. 

"A slim, long-armed schoolgirl, much dressed and be- 

curled?' Ibid. 95. 

"And don't you begrudge me all the little amuse- 

ments." Ibid. 115. 

"The belittered courtyard." Ibid. 191. 

"She also would ^bedare the sun\" Ibid. 195. 

"Her own bediamonded hand." Ibid. 264. 

"The Boyces' family pew, carved and becushioned.^^ 

Marcella. 20. 

"A fine series of * berobed a.nd bejewelled personsiges.^^ 

Ibid. 67. 

"Some bedraggled larches at the edge of the common." 

Ibid. 171. 
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"He is not the man to let himself be *be-Capua-ed all 
at once." Marcella, 233. 

The lavishly be-tnirrored staircase." Ibid. 269. 
"How many times did Roberts manage to be-lord me 
in a minute?" Ibid. 293. 
"Lady Maxwell has bedevilled him somehow," 

^. G. T. 136. 
"Houses and road alike bedabbled in wet and mire." 
Ibid. 190. 

"A much betrimmed Sunday hat." H. B. 45. 
"Her beflowered hat." Ibid. 93. 
"He was fair moidered — bedassled — by that awful 
thing." Ibid. 107. 

"Heavy with roses and bedrenched with dew." Ele- 
anor. 191. 

*The gallant and bewhiskered Admiral." Ibid. 260. 
"A beringed little fingen" L. R. D, 27. 
"As of one bemired a^ainst her will." Ibid. 56. 
"A man *beduked agamst his will." Ibid. 77. 
"This much beflounced young lady." M. W. A. 49. 
"The most beflecked of all." Ibid. 54. 
"He was much be-fooled and *be-feasted?^ Ibid. 56. 
"The little figure, still bedraped in white." Ibid, 103. 
**She spent her time in beflowered corners." Ibid. 216. 

Die mit * versehenen Wörter scheinen Mrs. Ward eigen 
zu sein ; wenigstens stehen sie nicht im New English Dictionary. 

Von den anderen angeführten Beispielen sind becall, 
bedevil, bedare, bediamond, bedrape, belitter, belord, bemirror 
und bewhisker verhältnismässig selten. Für becall im Sinne 
von **call names", "miscall" vgl. Cobbett, **Rural Rides." 
Bedevil im Sinne von "possessed with, or as with a devil" 
findet sich bei Carlyle, "Sartor Resartus;" Thackeray, "Four 
Georges;" und bei Stevenson, ^'Edinburgh ;" bedare = "defy" 
bei Peele, **David and Bethsabe;" bediamond findet sich bei 
Poe, **Ululume," Poems 70. Ueber den Gebrauch von 
belitter vgl. Quacks Academy in Harl. Mise. ü. 33. D^ über 
belord "The Illustrated London News'', 7. Juli 1883, und über 
bewhisker = "adorn with whiskers'* Washington Irving, 
"Sketch Book." Bemirror im Sinne von "to image, or show 
as in a miiror" kommt bei Poe, **Quacks of Helicon" vor, 
aber dies ist nicht der Sinn in dem oben zitierten Beispiele. 

Die Vorsilbe be- ist noch ein lebendes Element der 
englischen Sprache und bildet neue Verba aus Substantiven, 
Adjektiven und anderen Verben. Ueber dessen Gebrauch, 
wovon die oben mit * versehenen Wörter charakteristisch 
sind, vergleiche man das New English Dictionary. 
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ß) en-: "An untouched pastoral land, enwrought with a charm 

and sweetness none can know but those who love and 

lincrer." H. B. 177. 

"Ghosts of the great past — yet engulfed^ as it were, 

and engarlanded by the active and fertile present." 

Eleanor. 138. 

"They expressed an enwrappmg kindness." Ibid. 159. 

"Those reflection of them (the heights) lie encalmed 

in the deep bosom of the lake." C, R. D. 352. 

"Each blade of grass. each flower, each tuft of heath, 

enskiedy transfi^ured by the broad li^ht that poured 

across it from the hidden west." Ibid. 360. 
y) dis-: "Wandering in space — like a dismasted vessel!" 

Eleanor. 223. 

^*But Wilfred Bury feit the pathos of the slow 

discrowning.^^ L. R. D. 85. 

"Blackening and discrowning her in her own eyes." 

M. W. A. 368. 

Von den zitierten Beispielen werden encalmed, enskied, 
enwrought und discrowning nur selten gebraucht. Encalm 
= "becalm" ist veraltet und kommt bei Shute, "Cambine'b 
Turk. Wars" vor. Ensky = **to place in the sky" ist shake- 
spearisch und findet sich in **Measure for Measure'' I. 4, 34. 
Enwrought steht für inwrought. Discrown findet sich bei 
Bosworth Smith, "Carthage" und bei Morley, "Voltaire". 

d) un-: unclose. Marcella. 168, M. W.A. 317. u. H.B. 117. 

un-king. Ibid. 293. 

e) de-: de-personalising (part. praes. als Adjektiv gebraucht). 

D. G. 255. 

Neue Wörter und neue Bedeutungsnuancen. Neue 
Wörter gibt es wenige bei Mrs. Humphrey Ward; und die 
meisten von diesen haben wir schon betrachtet, z. B. unter 
**Vorsilben: (6^-)" und unter "Bildung eines Redeteils aus 
einem anderen {ßy\ Nur ein Wort, das unter keine der 
erwähnten Rubriken fällt, bleibt hier zu nennen : bogeyfication. 
H. B. 164. 

Einige neue Bedeutungsnuancen und Neuerungen im 
Wörtergebrauch haben wir auch schon gesehen, z. B. cau- 
sticked (R.E.93) = "treated with caustic'', und process 
= "(to) hold processions". R. E. 247. Andere Beispiele 
sind: Blacks in dem Satze: "You and Grey between you 
call yourselves Liberais, and imagine yourselves reformers, 
and all the while you are doing nothing but playing into 
the hands of the Blacks,"^) wo Blacks = "reactionaries" ist. 



1) Robert Elsmere, 266. 
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issenter in: *1t never occurred to him that Robert might 
ive a Dissenter in his own household",*) wo sich Dissenter 
if Elsmeres Frau Catherine bezieht, die ein Mitglied der 
iglikanischen Kirche, und also kein '^Dissenter*' im eigent- 
:hen Sinne ist; wohl aber in Bezug auf Elsmere selbst. 
bnosyllabic in: "David, very red and monosyllabic",*) 
bnosyllabtc hier = "speaking in monosyllabic words". 

B. Wortstellung. 

aj Stellung des Attributs. Die übliche Stellung des 
ttributs im Englischen ist bekanntlich die vor dem Substantiv, 
)er es ist charakteristisch für Mrs. Ward, dass sie es sehr 
iufig nach dem (qualifizierten) Hauptwort setzt. Dies 
^schiebt gewöhnlich, um einen besonderen Eindruck hervor- 
ibringen — um das Attribut emphatisch zu machen. Be- 
»nders wenn zwei oder mehr Adjektiva dasselbe Substantiv 
lalifizieren, werden sie mit Vorliebe nach demselben gesetzt. 

Einige Beispiele dieses Gebrauchs reihe ich hier an: 

**Madonna mine^" "husband mine." /?. E. 165. 
**Some force outside themselves, inexorable, ineluctable." 

Ibid. 194. 
"Seme use of energy, more positive, human and beneficent." 

Ibid. 201. 
"Soreness and humiliation unspeakable." Ibid. 58. 
^^K fillette, unformed, inexpenenced." Ibid. 25. 
"The darkness visible of tne ill-trimmed lamp." D. G. 146. 
"The old faiths — economical, social, religious." Marcella. 30. 
"The keeper — big, burly, prosperous." Ibid. 56. 
"A youth, idle, d^soeiivr^:' Ibid. 127. 
"A gulf of hatred, unfathomable and unquenchable." Ibid. 221. 
"Without convictions, either intellectual or moral." 

S. G. T. 102. 
"Imagination, keen and loving." Ibid. 174. 
"Things external." H. B. 126. 
"The clouds, dark and jagged." Ibid. 141. 
"The Old Ital)^, venerable, beautiful, defenceless." Eleanor. 73. 
"Unaccorapanied music — fine, pliant, expressive." Ibid. 111. 
"Ejaculations, joyous, paradoxical, violent." Ibid. 140. 
"Lucy the uprignt, simple, profound." Ibid. 290. 
"A fate, cruel, unjust, intolerable." Ibid. 329. 
"That thunderbrow, extravagant, and magnificent." Ibid. 457. 
"A ray of pleasure — sudden, vehement, and unfeigned." 

L. R. D. 10. 



1) Robert Elsmere, 268. 

2) David Grieve, 50. 
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"Authority, political, religious, even scientific." L. R, D, 23. 
"All these facts, warm, living, and still efficacious." Ibtd, 158. 
"A tempest, sharp and obscure." Ibid. 240. 
"A thing, most delicate, most frail." Ibid. 298. 
"A scent, enchanted, incomparable." Ibid. 351. 
"An impression of Horror, tragic and irremediable." Ibid. 446. 
"Some bits of advice, jocular but trenchant." M. W. A. 15. 
"A voluble protest agamst unfairness so monstrous." Ibid. 78. 
"Things harder, stranger, more inexplicable." Ibid. 122., 
"Voices of fate, vague and irrevocable." Ibid. 251. 
"A war of Clements, physical and moral." Ibid. 367. 
"A youth, handsome and beardless." Ibid. 501. 

b) Inversion. Inversion des Subjekts und des Verbums 
kommt bei unserer Schriftstellerin verhältnismässig oft vor, 
und zwar gewöhnlich, wenn der Satz vermittelst eines Ad- 
verbiums oder eines adverbialen Ausdrucks eingeführt wird. 
Dieser Gebrauch bildet ein wichtiges Merkmal von Mrs. 
Wards Stil und zeigt, wie sie ihre Ausdrucksmittel zu 
variieren sucht. 

Ich gebe die folgenden Beispiele: 

"For two days have 1 been trantping over the mountains." 

R. E. 80. 

"And then in another instant was that sense of the ridiculous 
again clamouring to be heard." R. E. 120. 

"In such moments of pain does a woman first begin to live!" 
Ibid. 135. 

"At those two or three points in the play where clap they 
positively must or burst." Ibid. 222. 

(Hier erleidet der Infinitiv Inversion und zwar des Nachdrucks 
wegen.) 

"Then at last, on a Friday, catne the dreaded expected letter.^^ 
R. E. 280. 

"From below, too, there seemed to spread upwards a general 
sense of bustle and disquiet." D. G. 89. 

"Never had he used his eyes so intently, so passionately." 

Ibid. 148. 

(Dieser Typus kommt häufig vor.) 

"A few more minutes saw tnem alighting at the gate of the 
new Balliol, where stood Herbert Sartoris looking out for them." 
M. B. 86. 

"Here for the first time had Marcella been brought face to 
face with the agricultural world as it is." Marcella. SO. 

Many a pleasant evening had he passed chatting with her 
and Isaac." o. B. C. 6. 

"Such a kindling had it given to her brown eyes." Ibid. 48. 

"A few feet away stood Bessie.^^ Ibid. 105. 

"And «/) wefit a forest of begrimed hands." S. G. T. 2. 

"With it all mingled his own story^ his own feeling.^^ Ibid. 24. 

"Just inside the door lay victim after victUn." Ibid. 205. 
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"The horses stepped, and out sprang the girl." H. B, IL 

"There, at the ena of the passage, lay the old tower.'*^ Ibid. 16. 

"On either side of him rose great fans of white ©strich 
feathers." Eleanor, 24. 

"Somewhere in his being must he the capacity for those 
thoughts and feelings." Ibid. 80. 

"Where, deep in the water *s breast, lie the wrecked ships 
of Califfula." Ibtd. 160. 

**Änd through both minds there swept once more the thrill 
of her call to him." Ibid. 274. 

"Above them through a gap in the trees showed the great 
yellow pile on the edge of the plateau." Ibid. 336. 

"As they approached the penetvalia^ where reigned the mis- 
tress of the house." L. R. D. 10. 

"This morning came your note, about eleven." Ibid. 175. 

"Such, to his own thinking, had been his Oxford life." Ibid. 200. 

"Of all these had this wasted greybeard made a part." 

ibid. 356. 

"Well, here should he lead, and even — if he pleased — 
command her." Ibid. 426. 

"Now or never must he snatch her from difficulty and dis- 
grace." M. W. A. 106. 

"Especially since his marriage had he found the companion- 
ship of agreeable women delightml." Ibid. 212. 

"Staring towards the dim spot he showed her — where was 
the mouth of the sea." Ibid. 433. 

Manchmal erfahren andere Redeteile als die Verba eine 
Inversion der natürlichen Wortstellung; zum Beispiel: 

"But distinguished you shall be, if I sit up all night to think 
it outl" Marcella. 250. 

"And that great friends she and Aldous Raeburn should 
be." Ibid. 253. 

^^Pale rose even the olive-gardens." Eleanor. 8. 



C. Satzbau. 

Das Charakteristiche von Mrs. Wards Sätzen ist, dass 
sie klar und deutlich durchdacht und bedeutungsvoll sind. 
Wenn man manchmal glaubt, eine Unklarheit in der Kon- 
struktion zu treffen, findet man gewöhnlich beim zweiten 
Lesen, dass das nicht der Fall ist. Die Sätze sind nicht 
aufs Geratewohl geschrieben worden, sondern zeigen überall 
die Hand des Denkers, die Spur des gewaltigen Geistes. 
In ihrer Satzbildung verwendet Mrs. Ward mit Vorliebe 
den Periodenbau — eine Art der Konstruktion, welche die 
Neugier und Spannung des Lesers anregt und also sein 
Interesse fesselt. Innerhalb des Periodenbaus kommen solche 
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Perioden sehr häufig von in denen dem Hauptsatz eine Reihe 
von Nebensätzen oder einzelnen Wörtern voraufgeht; und 
diese werden vermittelst eines Pronomens, wie this, these, 
that, all etc., oder eines Substantivs am Anfang des 
Hauptsatzes wiederholt. Unsere Schriftstellerin vermeidet, 
um ihre Sätze bündig, kräftig und lebhaft zu machen, so viel 
wie möglich alle unnötigen Konjunktionen, und daher finden 
wir, dass sie Gedankenstriche und Parenthesen mit Vorliebe 
gebraucht. Insbesondere aber muss das Asyndeton hier er- 
wähnt werden, da es eins der Hauptcharakteristika von Mrs. 
Wards Romanen bildet. Diese Art des Satzbaus kommt 
ungemein häufig vor und ist oft auf jeder Seite, ja bis- 
weilen sogar zwei oder dreimal auf einer Seite zu finden. 
Ausdrücklich aber sei gesagt, dass der Gebrauch des Perioden- 
baus bei Mrs. Ward nicht übertrieben ist, wie man vielleicht 
annehmen könnte. 

Der rhetorische Satz und der Ausrufesatz spielen auch 
eine wichtige Rolle in der Satzbildung. Eine andere be- 
merkenswerte Erscheinung ist der Gebrauch von Ellipsen. 

a) Perioden. Ich gebe zunächst einige Beispiele des gewöhn- 
lichen Periodenbaus, der bei Mrs. Ward so häufig vorkommt. 

a) "Now that the demand upon her for calmness and fortitude 
was removed, and that the religious exaltation in which she had 
gone through the last three was becoming less intense, the pure 
human pity of the scene she had just witnessed to be gaining upon 
her.** Tl. E. 8, 

a) "But as the hot words she had dared so much in her sim- 
plicity to avert from them both were bursting from him, they were 
checked by a sudden physical difficulty." Ibid. 65, 

a) "When he tried to open the door öfter the answer to bis 
knock bidding him enter, he found something barring the way." 

Ibid. 240. 

a) "Whether it were Elizabeth wrangling with Mary Stuart, 
or Cromwell marshalling his Ironsides, or Buckmgham fallmg under 
the assassin^s dagger at 'Lias*s fcet, or Napoleon Walking restlessly 
up and down the deck of the *Bellerophon', *Lias rated them eveiy 
one." Ibid. 9. 

ß) **The very day öfter Lucy had been carried to her last 
rest in that most poetic of all graveyards which bends its grassy 
shape to the encircling Rotha and holds in trust the ashes of Words- 
worth, David Grieve started for Paris." Ibid, 308. 

a) "For though she had her movements of fierce revolt, when 
she was within an ace of throwing the senna-tea in Martha's face, and 
rushing downstairs in her nightgown to denounce Miss Frederick 
in the midst of an astonished school-roora, something generally 
interposed." Marcella. 7. 
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a) **And when the reasor was known — that it was because 
Miss Bojrce had taken the Disley murder so d^sperately to heart, 
:hat until the whole affair was over, and the men either executed 
>r reprieved, she could spare no tnought to wedding clothes or 
:ates — there was curiously little sympathy with Marcella." 

Ibid. 153. 

Man beachte den Gebrauch der Gedankenstriche in 

iiesem Citat ; auch das Wort cates, welches der Alliteration 

^egen verwendet wird. 

a) "But as they rolled along between the dark hedges, the 
:arriage-lamps shining on their wet branches, green yet, m spite 
)f November, he began to recover a half-cynical self-control." 

S. G. T. 1. 

ß) "Up the level and along the heading, past the point where 
Dixon was still at work, over the minor falls that everywhere 
attested the ränge of the explosion, and through the pools of water 
that here and there gathered the drippings ofthe mine, the seven 
men were tenderly dragged or carried, tili at last the party regained 
the main intake or roadway." Ibid. 206, 

a) "As she thought of the new conditions and relations that 
were Coming upon them all — the disapproval of friends, the danger 
to her brother's Catholic life, the transformation of her own ties 
to Laura, her feeble soul lost itself in fear." H. B. 121. 

Man bemerke, dass der Gedankenstrich hier gebraucht 

wird, um Erklärungen oder weitere Ausführungen der in 

den vorausgehenden Substantiven enthaltenen Gedanken 

einzuführen. 

a) "Nevertheless when Eleanor presently advised him to publish 
a Statement of his case in a German periodical^ when the few 
quick things she said showed a knowledge of the German Situation 
and German current literature that filled him with astonishraent ; 
when with a few smiles, hints, demurs, she made piain to him thal 
she perfectly understood where he had weakened his book — which 
lay beside her — out of deference to authority, and where it must 
be amended, if it was to produce any real influence upon European 
cultivated opinion, the old priest was at first awkward or speechless." 

Eleanor. 353. 

Ein vortreffliches Beispiel des Periodenbaus! 

a) "Yet now as he saw the faces of mother and son together, 
— the mother leaning on the son's arm — and realised all the 
strength of the social ideas which they represented, even though, 
in Ashe's case, there had been a certain individual flouting of them, 
f utile and powerless in the end, — the Dean gave way." 

M. W. A. 474. 

Besonders beachtenswert sind die Gedankenstriche im 
letzten Beispiele. 

Von einer anderen Art des Periodenbaus — einer Art, 
in der dem Hauptsatz eine Reihe von Nebensätzen oder 
einzelnen Wörtern voraufgeht — , die Mrs. Ward mit be- 
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sonderer Vorliebe verwendet, gebe ich jetzt die folgenden 
Beispiele : 

"Crowds, heat, decorations, the grandees on the platform, and 
conspicuous among them the scjuire's slouching frame and striking 
head, side by side with a white an'd radiant Lady Helen — the 
outer success, the inner revolt and pain — and the constant seeking 
of his tniant eyes for a face that hid itself as much as possible in darl 
Corners, but was in truth the one thine^ sharply present to him - 
these were the sort of impressions that remained with Elsmere 
afterwards of this last meeting with his people." R. E. 201, 

Von diesem Beispiele und einem unter den oben an- 
geführten kann man sehen, dass unsere Schriftstellerin sich 
nicht scheut, manchmal sehr lange Sätze zu gebrauchen, 
aber solche kommen nicht häufig vor. 

**George San4 Walking the Paris quays in male dress — George 
Sand at Fontaineblean roaming the midnight forest with Alfred de 
Musset, or wintering with her dying musician among the mountains 
of Palma; Gerard de Nerval, wanderer, poet, and suicide; Alfred de 
Musset, flaming into verse at dead of night amid an answering and 
spendthrift blaze of wax candles; Baudelaire*s blasphemies and eccen- 
tricities — these characters and incidents Barbier wove into endless 
highly coloured tales, to which David listened with perpetual relish." 

u» Cr, loy. 

"The scent of the night woods, the keenness of the niffht air, 
the tracks and ways of the wild creatures, the wiles by which he 
slew them, the talents and charms of his dog Bruno — these things 
had developed in him new aplitudes, both of mind and body, vhich 
were in themselves exhilaration." Marcella. 76, 

Das Asyndeton in diesem Citate ist bemerkenswert. 

"That her relation to Manisty was accepted and understood in 
Rome; that it was accepted as a romance, with which it was not so 
much ill-natured as ridiculous to associate a breath of scandal — 
a romance which all kind hearts hoped might end as most of such 
things should end — all this she knew." Eleanor, 314. 

" A heavy animal existence, disturbed by moments of unhappiness 
and remorse, or at best lightened by intervals and gleams of triendship 
with two or three men who tried to prod him out of his lethargy, 
and cherished what appeared to himself in particular, a stränge 
and unreasonable liking for him: — such^ to his own thinking, had 
been his Oxford life, up to the last year of his residence there." 

L. R, D. 200, 

"The hard peasant life, in contact with the soil and natural 
forces; the elemental facts of birth and motherhood, of daily toil 
and suffering; what it means to fight oppressors for freedom, and 
see your dearest, — son, lover, wife, betrothed, — die horribly amid 
the clash of arms; into this cauldron of human fate had Kitty 
• plunged her light soul." M, W, A, 501. 

Im Gegensatz zu diesen kommen andere Sätze vor, in 
denen das Pronomen dem Substantiv vorhergeht und durch 
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ses erklärt wird ; und obgleich diese Art Sätze eigentlich 
ne Periode ist, wird sie am besten hier erwähnt. 

Beispiele sind folgende: 

" *He made if, he said hoarsely, as he let her go — *this love, 
this yeaming' ". i?. E, 315, 

"Both criminal and victim may have it — this dignity." 

Marcella. 131. 
^^She throws her flies cleverly, that woman!" 

S. G. T. 128. 
"How had it happened, this horrible thing?" H. B. 194. 
"It was like some gourd-growth in the night — the rise of 
s entangling barrier between herseif and him." 

Eleanor. 130. 
^^It had no terrors for her, — quite the contrary — this high 
:ial State." L. R. D. 450. 

*'''They^ 11 love, — they^W. support you — the rough people 
i the dark forests." M. W. A. 435. 

'15) Gedankenstriche. Ich habe oben unter "Allgemeine 

larakteristik" bemerkt, dass der Gebrauch der Gedanken- 

-iche ein charakteristisches Merkmal von Mrs. Wards Stil 

det. Diese werden in vielerlei Weise angewendet; ich 

be in "Robert Elsmere" allein nicht weniger als zwölf 

rschiedene Arten von deren Gebrauch notiert. Alle können 

IT nicht durch Beispiele erläutert werden, aber einige Bei- 

iele reihe ich hier an: 

"He had not only pretended to forget Rose Leybum during 
i eighteen months which had passed since their acquaintance at 
irewell — he had for all practical purposes forgotten her." 

R. E. 225. 

Hier ist der Gedankenstrich gleich "but*'. 

**It Struck him that she had wilfully brought up the topic — 
it it gave her pleasure to quarrel with him." Ihid. 2^9. 

Gedankenstrich = "and'^ 

"I confess, if you like, that I have got you into the scraoe — 
w I want to get you out of it." Ibid. 2öl. 

Hier bezeichnet " — " eine Pause in der Reihe und auch 

len Kontrast. 

"*To -night,* she said, and held out her hand. 

A sudden madness seized him — he stooped — his lips touched 
— it was hastily drawn away, and the door opened." 

Ihid. 230. 

Der Gedankenstrich wird des Effekts wegen gebraucht, 

um die Lebhaftigkeit der Sätze zu steigern. 

"*You know perfectly well that I should ask anybody — a 
ivict, a crossing-sweeper — if I happened to be half an hour in 
5 same room with him!"' Ihid. 231. 
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** — " führt bestimmte Beispiele eines vorhergehenden 

Wortes allgemeiner Bedeutung ein. 

*'It was clear that even in the case of a beauty whom she 
thought it beneath him to marry, she was not pleasea to see her 
nephew ousted by the force majeure of a riyal — and that a rival 
whom she regarded as an utter nobodv. having neither marketable 
eccentricity, nor family, nor social bruliance to recommend him." 

R. E, 23L 

Hier wird der Gedankenstrich verwendet, um einen 
Satz einzuführen, welcher eine Erklärung und weitere Aus- 
führung eines vorausgehenden Wortes enthält. Man be- 
achte, dass sich diese sechs Beispiele auf sieben fortlaufenden 
Seiten finden und drei sogar auf einer Seite; daraus wird 
man eine Idee bekommen, wie häufig unsere Schriftstellerin 
von den Gedankenstrichen Gebrauch macht. Einige Bei- 
spiele desselben Gebrauchs in den anderen Romanen haben 
wir schon unter "Perioden" gesehen und werden ihrer noch 
mehr antreffen. 

c) Ausrufesätze und rhetorische Fragen. Beide spielen 
eine bedeutende Rolle in Mrs. Wards Werken, und zwar 
werden sie gewöhnlich gebraucht, um den Effekt der auszu- 
drückenden Gedanken zu steigern. Solche Sätze haben be- 
kanntlich eine stärkere Wirkung auf das Gefühl als der 
übliche Aussagesatz; sie werden also von unserer Schrift- 
stellerin angewendet, wenn es sich darum handelt, eine 
solche Wirkung hervorzubringen. 

Rhetorische Fragen werden auch mit Vorliebe in in- 
direkten Monologen verwendet. Ich gebe die folgenden 
Beispiele : 

Ausrufesätze, 

"A new religionl Of all words, the most tremendous!" 

B, E. 300, 

"What a glor3r of light and freshness in the air — what soariiig 
larks — what dipping swallows!" D. G, 48. 

"But at thirteen — what concentration 1 what devotioni what 
joyl" Marcella, 8. 

"Who would have imagined that the preacher of that occasion 
had ever given one serious thought to woman and woman^s arts 
— least Ol all that he was the creation and slave of a woman I" 

O. Cr. jC. ^O, 

"Oh! the tyranny of those perpetual grumblings andparsimonies, 
of those sour unfriendly looks!" Ii, B, 126. 

**What sharpness of wall and tree against the pearly sky — 
what radiance of blossom in the neighbounng gardens — what ruin 
everywhere, yet what indomitable life!" Eleanor. 117. 
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"How natural that in the end they should sweep her by reaction 
o imaginations whoUy different — of a drum and trumpet history, 
the actual fighting worldl" L. R, D. 391. 

**A cooling of the general regard, — a breath of detraction 
ning no one knows whence, — and how soon new Claims emerge, 
i the indispensable of yesterday becomes the negligeable of today!" 

M. W. A. 232. 

Rhetorische Fragen. 

"Why was he not cricketing or shooting or exploring, or using 
; muscles Nature had given him so amply, to some decent prac- 
al purpose, instead of making a business out of ruining his own 
rves and other people*s night after night in hot drawing-rooms? 

And when would he go away?" R, E. 233. 

'*Where could vou find a finer set of men than the Berwickshire 
ids, of whom his father came, and who were reared on Jparritch* 
m year's end to year's end?" D. G. 23. 

"Now, would not a wife's chief function be to reconcile him 
th himself and life, to cheer him forward on the lines of his own 
ture — to believe, understand, help?" Marcella. 309. 

"Or. rather; had she some distant inkling of the real truth 
that ne was beffinning to hate his own convictions — to feel 
it to be right with Fontenoy was nothing, but to be wrong with 
r would be deHght?" S. G. T. 104. 

"Was she — by Submission — to give these people, so to 
2ak, a right to meddle and dabble in her heart? Was she to be 
:pt over by Sister Angela — to confess her sins to Father Bowles 
still worse, to Father Leadham?" H. B. 142. 

"But here — in a strenuous political study, fumished with all 
i facts and figures that the Student and the debater require — 
presenting, too, another side of the man, just as yigorous and 
real, were these intrusions of poetry wise or desirable? Were 
äv in place? Was the note of them quite right? Was it not a 
tle turbid — uncertain?" Eleanor. 34. 

"Family tradition no doubt carries a thrill. But what thrill 

there in the mere possession of a vast number of acres of land, 

more houses new and old than any human being can possibly 

e in, of more money than any reasonable man can ever spend, 

d more responsibilities than he can ever meet?" 

L.R. D. 412. 

"But what encouragement had been given him to play so 
lixotic a part? Why should he take any particular thought for 
jhe's domestic peace, or Ashe's public place r^ What consideration 
d Ashe shown for him? *Tu ras voulu Georges Dandinl'" 

M. W. A. 295. 

Wie man nus den zitierten Fällen sehen kann, hat die 

etorische Frage mehrere verschiedene Funktionen. In 

n meisten, d. h. im zweiten und in den vier letzten Bei- 

ielen, hat sie die Bedeutung einer starken Verneinung. 

dem dritten und dem vierten Zitat nimmt sie die Stelle 
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einer Bejahung ein, und im ersten drückt sie die Unzufrieden- 
heit Roses (der die Worte in den Mund gelegt werden) mit 
Mr. Denmans Verhalten aus. In noch anderen Fällen 
wiederum wird die rhetorische Frage von Mrs. Ward an- 
gewendet, um eine starke Bejahimg, sowie Unsicherheit, 
Neugier und andere Geisteszustände auszudrücken. 

d) Andere bemerkenswerte Satsbildungen, Hier sind 
zuerst solche Sätze und Wendungen zu nennen, die in ihrer 
Bedeutung wirklich abhängig sind, die aber geschrieben 
werden, als ob sie unabhängig wären, d. h. sie sind von 
dem vorhergehenden Satz durch einen Punkt getrennt, wo- 
hingegen eine andere Interpunktion genauer und richtiger 
wäre. Obgleich diese Sätze nicht häufig vorkommen und 
nach der strengen Grammatik nicht ganz richtig sind, bilden 
sie doch ein auffallendes, anregendes und angenehmes Element 
des Stils unserer Schriftstellerin. 

Man vergleiche: 

"Except the oaks." R. E, 41. 

**Except, perhaps, Uncle Reuben and Dora Lomax, and people 
like that." D, G, 78. 

*' While Father Bewies, of courscj like the cid tabby that he 
was, had at once begun to purr conciliation." H. B. 36. 

"Till the mention of Heibeck." Ibid. 51 

**As far as things extemal were concerned." Ibid. 126. 
"Till Augustina's death." Ibid. 179. 

"Only, indeed, to destroy her own fancy as soon as woven." 

Ibid. 191. 

"And every now and theo, a phrase that startled him by its 
quality, — its suggestions." Eleanor. 182. 

"Till, by a secret im pulse, both moved." L. R. D. 237. 

"For she had distinguished the face of Jacob Delafield." 

Ibid. 311. 

"If, at least, we have the capacity that responds." 

Ibid. 353. 

"Till finally the most beflecked of all was shaken out and 
displayed." M. W. A. 54. 

"Though for at least half of it the active Journalist whp was 
Ashe's companion concei ved the poorest opinion of the new Minister." 

Ibid. 82. 

"Except that just at the last she drew him to her and breathed 
a scared wnisper in his ear." Ibid. 110. 

"And not only of the younger members of the dazzline^ Com- 
pany." Ibid. 189. 

"The complete independence, moreover." Ibid. 273. 

"Consequences, in tnis case, connected above all with Kitty's 
own nature and temperament." Ibid. 310. 
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Man beachte, dass einige dieser Sätze sogar kein Verbum 
finitum haben. 

Logische Konstruktionen, Logische Konstruktionen^ im 
Gegensatz zu streng grammatischen, finden sich manchmal 
bei Mrs. Ward, aber solche Bildungen fallen uns nicht be- 
sonders auf, weil sie der gebildeten Sprache nicht unbekannt 
sind. Sie klingen gewöhnlich sogar natürlicher als die streng 
grammatischen Konstruktionen. 

Zum Beispiel: 

^^Nothing but private carriages were in sight." 

/?. £. 235» 

^^ These were the sort of questions that seemed to underlie 
the man's spoken words." Ibid. 313, 

"*Well, I think these are the kind of ars^uments you will 
have to meet.'" Marcella, 301. 

"*Edward is one of the persans,^ said Mrs. Watton in a low 
aside to Lord Fontenoy, ^who thinks you can make friends with 
people — the lower Orders — '" S. G, T, 8. 

^^The Union are not — or were not — quite so stronff in 
this Valley as they are in some other parts." Ibid. 52, 

"You must have had a dull time of it this last three weeks." 

Ibid, 192. 

"What had Kitty indeed been doing with herseif this six 
weeks P'' M, W. A, 205. 

e) Asyndeton, Wenngleich das Asyndeton eine Art 
Ellipse ist. verlangt es doch besondere Erwähnung und Be- 
handlung wegen der überaus wichtigen Rolle, die es in 
Mrs. Wards Werken spielt. Vielleicht ist es das stilistische 
Charakteristikum par excellence in ihren Romanen und 
kommt wahrscheinlich am häufigsten vor. Der Gebrauch 
des Asjmdetons bedeutet ein Streben nach Kürze des Aus- 
drucks — ein Streben, welches sich bei Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward wie bei allen guten Autoren geltend macht. Es 
kommt entweder bei einzelnen Wörtern oder bei Sätzen vor, 
wie man aus den folgenden Beispielen sehen kann. 

"I have Seen what you may call old Westmoreland die out 
— costume, dialect. superstitions." R. E. 21. 

"Their cassocts, their pretensions, their stupidities, roused the 
Irishwoman's sense of humour at every turn." Ibid. 28. 

"There had flown throu^h and through him once more, as she 
stooped over him, the consciousness that she was young, that she 
was beautiful, that she had pitied him so sweetly, that they were 
alone." Ibid, 120. 

"His eyes were bright with fever, his lips tremblingf, his whole 
look heavenly." Ibid. 315, 
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"The exalted seer's look vanished, the tension within gave 
way, the old man shrank together." D, G. 11. 

"She raved about the qualities of it — the words, colour, 
poignancy, torce recurring in the quick phrases." Ibid. 163. 

"And on these rocks she rears her landmarks — marriage, 
the family, the State, the Church." Ibid, 228. 

"His tastesy his sympathies, his affinities were all with the old 
Order." Marcella. 30. 

"But whenever they had come across each other Wharton had 
clearly perceived that his presence in the house, his ^owing inti- 
macy with Marcella Boyce, the freemasonry of opinion between 
them, the interest she took in the contest, tne village friendships 
they had in common, were all intensely galling to Aldous Raeburn." 

Ihid. 115. 
"Never did Marcella ^orcet that apparition — the young grace 
and power of the fie^re — the indefinaole note of wreck, of cata- 
strotme — the Lucifer brightness of the eyes in the set face." 

Und. 268. 
"All that crowded dramatic scene of the House — its lights, 
its faces, its combinations — had vanished from his mind." 

5. G. T. 131. 
"Every Charge that malice could bring, every distortion that 
jealousy could apply to the simplest incident. every insinuation that, 
judgedoy her own Standard had seemed to ner most likely to work 
upon a husband — Letty had crowded them all into the mean ill 
written letter — ." Ibid. 159. 

"She talked at leisure of all that concemed her — husband, 
child, high politics, the persons ahe saw, the gaieties she bore with, 
the boo& she read, the schemes in which she was busied." 

Ibid. 198. 
"Suddenly she paused — she stepped to him — she laid her 
fingers on his arms — bright tears shone in her eyes.'* 

H. B. 140. 

"Miracles, the protection of the saints, the mysteries of the 
Sacraments, the place that Catholics give to Our Lady, the support 
of an infallible Church — what so easy and natural if these be 
true?" Ibid. 158. 

"It made her laugh to think of his languid reception of her, 
the moods, the silences, the weeks of just civil acquaintanceship; 
and then gradually, the snatches of talk — and those great black 
brows of his lifted in a surprise which a tardy politeüess would 
try to mask: — and at last the good, loncf, brain-nlhne, heart-filling 
talks, the break-down of reserves — the man's whole mind, its 
remorses, ambitions, misgivings, poured at her feet — ending in 
the growth of that sweet daily habit of common work — side by 
side, head close to band." Eleanor. 31. 

Ein sehr characteristisches Beispiel I Nur drei Kon- 
junktionen im Ganzen I 

"He could be her Courier, her travelling companion, her nurse, 
her slave." Ibid. 482. 
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"Montresor, Meredith, Lord Robert, all my habituäs congra- 
tulated me." L. R. D. 33. 

"She offered no reply; but through the inner mind there rushed 
the incidents, passions, revolts of the preceding days." 

Ibid. 342* 

'*Between them, around them, hovered thoughts of the past, 
of Warkworth, of the grey Channel waves, of the Spiritual relation 
which had grown up between them in Switzerlana, mingled with 
the consciousness ot this new, incalculable present, — - and of the 
growth and change in themselves." Ibid. 452. 

"The dim sunshine, the white clouded sky, the touches of re- 
viving green and flowers. the soft air blowing in from a farther 
window which was open, orought with them impressions of spring, 
of promise, and rebirth, which insensibly affected Lady Tranmore." 

M. W.A. 4. 

"He paced thus up and down for an hour, def3ring his unseen 
critics — nis mother — his own heart." Ibid. 242. 

"Kitty retreated, caught at the arm of a chair for sirpport, 
clung to it trembling." Ibid. 404. 

f) Ellipsen. Der Gebrauch der Ellipsen zeigt dasselbe 
Streben nach Kürze des Ausdrucks, das wir schon bei der 
Besprechung des Asyndetons kennen gelernt haben. Mrs. 
Ward vermeidet so viel wie möglich alle Redeteile, die im 
Satz entbehrt werden können ; daher finden wir, dass Verba, 
Pronomina (besonders Relativa), Artikel, Präpositionen und 
Konjunktionen ausgelassen werden, wo ein anderer Schrift- 
steller, der nicht so sehr nach Bündigkeit und Kürze strebt, 
sie schreiben würde. Einige Beispiele werden diese Eigen- 
tümlichkeit illustrieren. 

Auslassung des Artikels oder Possessivums. 

"A delicate piece of white stone-work rose into air.'*'* 

M. B. 12. 

"*Yes'^ Said Wallace, leaning his head on his hands and loo- 
king gloomily out of window at the spire of St. Bride's Church." 

Ibid. 77. 

"But she tumed and, with quickened breath, looked out of 
window after the retreating figiires." R. E. 26. 

"So on he swung, measuring his tall frame against the gusts, 
spirits and masculine energy rising higher with every step." 

Ibid. 63. 

"Boy's back and donkey's back had nearly broken under 
the task.*^ D. G. 6. 

"Rumour said that things were getting worse aud worse at 
chapei:' . Ibid. 48. 

Hier wird auf ein bestimmtes Gotteshaus hingewiesen. 

"Warton repeated the address, following it up by some rather 
curt directions as to the length and date of articles, to which 
CrareB gave the minutest attention." Marcella. 208. 
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Auch hier wird auf bestimmte Artikel hingewiesen. 

"The divißion won't be tili half-past ten at earliesV^ 

lind. 21S. 

"The majority/or GovernntetU was forty-four." 

S. G. T. 130. 

"This interview with the husband seemed to transform it all 
to vaudeville if not to farce:' Ibid. 165. 

"He glanced at Miss Fountain, but could only see that she 
was gazing; steadily out of window." " H. B, 60. 

"At sight of nim she put finget on lip, and rising, carried 
the child to her bed." ^ ^ Ibid. 107. 

"Then, of a sudden, a whole swarm of incidents and impres- 
sions rushed upon memory." Eleanor. 215. 

"Lucy could hold opinion passionately, unreasonably even." 

Ibid. 372. 

"That lady slept at the back of the house, so as to be out 
of noiser L.R.D.120, 

"Warkworth was conscious of a new sincerity flowing in a 
tempestuous and stormy current through all the vetns of beingy 

Ibid. 255. 

"The thought that he was in Venice bumt deep into senses 
and imagination." M. W, A. 368. . 

Out of Window kommt bei Mrs. Ward oft vor und 
ist charakteristisch. 

Auslassung des Relativums. 

a) (Subjekt) 

"An! he knew well what it was had made the sharpest sting of 
this wrestle through which he had been passing 1" R. E. 177. 

"It was they stood between her lather and his deserts." 

H. B. 22. 

"There is no one can make courtesy so galling." Ibid. 95. 

"Don Teodoro, the parroco there, — it was he founded 
the cassa rurale:' Eleanor. 323. 

"There were a dozen fellows at least , did as well as he in 
the Mahsud business." L. R. D. 224. 

ß\ (Objekt) 

"His heart was hungry for that old clinginsr dependence, that 
willing weakness of love, her youth had yielded him so gladly." 

R. E. 271. 

"The same altemations of eagemess and satisfied pleasure 
she had seen on Harry Wharton's." Marcella. 245. 

"You will see her again, George repeated, but harcüy kno- 
wing what the words were he said." S. G. T. 209. 

Es ist zu bemerken, dass einige dieser Beispiele im 
Dialog — im Umgangsstil — vorkommen, wo die Aus- 
lassung des Relativums gewöhnlicher ist als im Prosastil. 

Auslassung des persönlichen Pronomens. 

"He took a boyish pleasure in making his friend confess him- 
self, and, when Flaxman left him, at once sent for Catherine and 
told her." R. E. 315. 
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"She was much less unwilling to go back to Burwoöd this 
mmer than had ever been known before." Ihid, 283, 

Auslassung der Konjunktion, 

a) (that) 

^*It was evident ämong this little party she, and not the plain- 
re mother. was really in authority." R, E, 9, 

"She had a dim frenzied notion she should have to fight 
r her liberty when the call came." Ibid. 79, 

"Suddenly, as though answering to the other|s despair, a 
roh of such agony rose in George it seemed to rive body and 
ul asunder." S. G. T. 208, 

*"I was not worthy you should teil me a word.' " H. B, 159, 

/?)(as) 

"It says Yolumes for Hugh Flaxman's general capacities as a 
man being that at this period he should have had any attention 
give to a friend, his position as a lover was so dubious and 
ffcult." R. E. 283. 

Auslassung der Präposition, 

"Then she nad recovered*) her trouble of the night before." 

p, G. 157, 
"It's the only thing that prevents Oxford becoming as dull as 
i rest of the world." M. B. 90. 

Auslassung des Verbums, 

a) (Inf.) 

"Her parish activities brought her across them perpetually, 
d she could not away with them/' R E 28, 

ß) (v. finitum) 

"For his more sense, deeply christianised as it is, assumes 
nost without argument the sacredness of passion and its claim — 
terein a vast difference between himself and that solitary 
estler in Marrisdale." Ibid. 63, 

y) (v. subst.) 

"Not a sign now, in these crowded, bustling streets, of that 
;lancholy pageant of the aftemoon." Ibid, 282, 

"Amazmg into what pew relations that simple perspective 
the end will throw all the stuff of lif e 1" S. G. T, 133, 

Hier werden das Verbum und das Pronomen ''''/^'ausgelassen. 

"Overhead, a marvellous sky with scudding veils of white 
►ud." Eleanor. 138. 

"Easy to see that he was the son of on old race, moulded 
long centuries of urbane and civilised livingl" Ibid. 146, 

It was ist ausgelassen. 

^Not a fisherman on this lake, for eighteen hundred years, 
t has triea to reach the ships." Ibid, 161, 

"Haunted, too, by what he heard of her fortunes and 
rroundings." M.W. A, 34. 

Hier ist he was zu ergänzen. 

"Not a trace of his habitual indolence or indifference." 
Ibid, 251, 

1) Man kann dieses Beispiel auch als eine veraltete Konstruktion 
s Verbums "recover" auffassen. 
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"Obscure fighting in obscure mountains; massacre here, 
revolt there; and for some months now, hardly an accredit^ Toice 
from Turk or Christian to teil the world what was going on." 

Ibid. 368. 
" A day of sudden bursts of waterv light, of bands of purple distance 
Struck into enchanting beauty by the red or orange of a sail, of a 
wild Salt breath in air that seemed to be still suffused with spray." 

Ibid. 375. 

Einige andere Beispiele dieses Gebrauchs haben wir 
schon unter "Andere bemerkenswerte Satzbildungen" gesehen. 

Die Auslassung des Verbums kommt hauptsächlich bei 
der lebhaften Schilderung und Erzählung vor — hier ist sie 
sehr am Platz; manchmal auch, wie in dem zuletzt an- 
geführten Beispiele, findet sie statt, um die Wiederholung 
eines vorhergehenden Verbutns zu vermeiden. 

D. Redefiguren. 

Redefiguren spielen eine sehr wichtige Rolle in Mrs. 
Humphrey Wards Werken. Sie bilden bekanntlich die Zierde 
des Stils und wenn ihr Gebrauch, wie bei unserer Schrift- 
stellerin, nicht tibertrieben ist, so erhöht er beträchtlich das 
Vergnügen des Lesers. 

Wie bei den meisten, wenn nicht bei allen, Autoren, 
so kommen auch bei Mrs. Ward von den Redefiguren Ver- 
gleiche und Metaphern am häufigsten vor. Von den anderen 
Redefiguren sind in ihren Romanen die Personifizierung, 
Hypallage und Antonomasie die wichtigsten; dann kommen 
das Symbol und die Metonymie. 

a) Metaphern und Vergleiche^). Ihrem Wesen und 
ihrer Grundfunktion nach sind diese zwei Redefiguren gleich 
und werden also hier zusammen behandelt. Sie sind nur 
zwei verschiedene Ausdrucksformen einer und derselben 
Gedankensweise, einer und derselben Apperzeption, wie 
Elster es ausdrückt; aber gerade deshalb müssen sie in zwei 
Unterabteilungen besprochen werden. Im allgemeinen kann 
man sagen, dass die Vergleiche ausgeführte, die Metaphern 
elliptische Ausdrucksformen der metapherischen Apperzeption 
sind; aber dies ist nicht immer der Fall. Elster sagt: „Es 
ist vor allem nötig, die Lebensgebiete anzugeben, aus denen 
der betreffende Schriftsteller oder Dichter geschöpft hat."') 

Auf den folgenden Seiten werde ich also versuchen, 
eine solche Klassifizierung von Mrs. Wards Vergleichen und 

1) Vgl. Ernst Elster: Die Prinzipien der Litteraturwissen- 
schaft. Band I. Map. IV. "Die metapherische Apperzeption." 

2) Ibid. S. 389. 
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Metaphern zu geben. Wir können wenigstens fünfzehn ver- 
schiedene Lebensgebiete unterscheiden, aus welchen unsere 
Schriftstellerin ihre Beispiele schöpft. Beim Klassifizieren 
aber ist es nicht immer leicht zu entscheiden, zu welchem 
Lebensgebiet ein einzelnes Beispiel gehört, weil es zwei oder 
sogar mehreren verschiedenen Gebieten zufallen kann. Die 
in den folgenden Abschnitten gegebene Klassifizierung kann 
also keinen Anspruch auf wissenschaftliche Genauigkeit 
erheben. 

1) Die Mehrzahl ihrer Metaphern und Vergleiche nimmt 
Mrs. Ward von den Gegenständen des täglichen Lebens her, 
wenigstens nimmt sie mehr aus diesem vielseitigen Gebiete 
als aus irgend einem anderen Lehensgebiet. Die Beispiele 
unter dieser Rubrik sind sehr verschiedenartig, wie zu er- 
warten ist. 

a) Vergleiche. 

"The French would no tnore tolerate such actin^ as this 
because of the beauty of the actress than they woula judge a 
picture by its frame." M, B, 37, 

"Her two guides led Miss Bretherton through the quadrangle 
of the schools, which, fresh as it was from the hands of the restorer, 
rose into the air like some dainty white piece of old-world con- 
fectionetr." Ibid. 93. 

"Wild rose-bushes overhung the water, and here and there 
stray poplars rose like landmarks into the sky." Ibid. 97. 

"The whole valley looks like a green map divided by regulär 
lines of grayish black." R, E. 5. 

"On the tables stood photographs of musicians and f riends — : 
the spoils of her visits to Manenester and of two visits to London 
which gleamed like golden points in the girl's memory." Ibid. 51. 

"To the left of them tne great hoUow of High Fell unfolded, 
storm-beaten and dark, the river issuing from the heart of it like 
an anfiTV voice." Ibid. 55. 

''Why, she's as füll of business all day long as an egg's füll 
of meat." Ibid. 71. 

"Once or twice when he went to help her with a piece of 
work which not even her extraordinary will could carry her tnrough, 
her hand burnt him like a hot cinder." Ibid. 76. 

"Catherine read on, gathering up the Murewell names and 
details as some famished gleaner might gather up the scattered 
ears on a plundered field." Ibid. 238. 

"The neroic memory had flashed for a moment like something 
vivid and gleaming in the sight of all, understanding and ignorant." 

Ibid. 282. 

l'Her mind was like a stretch of wet sand, on which all im- 
pressions are equally easy to make and equally fugitive." 

Ibid. 298. 
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"Hampden, Pym, Fairfax, Falkland — the great names 
clattered past every now and then, like horsemen, throiig^h a maze 
of words, Dut with no perceptible order or purpose." B, G, 9. 

"He would teil Margaret, Lias's old wife, who kept him and 
tended him like the apple of her eye." Ibid. 11. 

"And in general Tve naw moor use for a book nor a coo has 
for clogs." Ibid. 45. 

"Shirley* and *Nicholas Nickleby' were the first novels of 
modern life he had ever laid hands on, and before he had finished 
them he feit them in his veins like new wine." Ibid. 48. 

"To leam a dozen irregulär verbs in the interval between 
two customers was like the gulping of a dainty.*' Ibid, 105. 

"As soon as a true contact between them was set up, David 
began to feel the religious temper and life in Ancrum (fraw him 
like 2L mag[net." Ibid. 229. 

"As it was, she was silent, but that brooding eye, like a 
smouldering spark in her blanched face, spoke for her." 

Ibid. 246. 

"His wife flooded him too persistently, perhaps, with cousins 
and grandees of the duller sort, whose ideas seemed to him as 
raw as their rent-rolls were large — tili he rebelled." Ibid. 261. 

"He was a Tory; but all the same he wished every success 
to this handsome, a^reeable young man, whose deferentiai mamiers 
to him at the end (3 the day had come like ointment to a wound." 

Marcella. 43. 

"The little bronchitic boy sat on the f ender, in front of the 
untidy fireless grate, shivering, his emaciated face like 2l yellowish 
white mask, his eyes fixed immovably on his father." ibid. 131. 

"Marcella's stormy presence worked in them both, like a 
troublinff leaven." Ibid. 168. 

"My father says that brincing feeling into politics is like 
makin^ rhymes in one's account book." Ibid. 175. 

"His mother's relations still cherished hopes of snatchiMhim 
as a brand from the buming." Ibid. 1§8. 

"The greater part of our day in Milan Aunt Neta and I spent 
in rushing after her like its tail after a kite." Ibid. 23i. 

"The result was a number of new impressions which she half 
resented, as we may resent the information that some stranger 
will give US upon a subject we imagined ourselves better acquainted 
than anybody eise." Ibid. 239. 

"They roused her like sl goad." S. B. C. 66. 

"He could no more have laughed than iron and fire weep." 

Ibid. 112. 

"Her mere ways of personal adomment were to him like 
pleasant talk." S. G. T. 24. 

"Their monotonous rows of red cottages were like fragments 
from some dingy town suburb." Ibid. 51. 

"But the men sat like Stocks and stones while he talked." 

Ibid. 64. 

"A new passion would come in, and creep throu£[h one like 
a poison." Ibtd. 120. 
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"The small, reddish eyes, like needle-points^ fixed the face 
fore him." Ibid. 163, 

"Parting with her was like the snapping of a strain that had 
Ued life out of its true bearings and proportions." Ihid, 197, 

"Tonight, however, he several times looked up to listen to 
3 Sounds overhead, unwonted sounds in this house, over which, 
it often seemed to him, a ouiet of centuries had settled down, 
*e a fine dust or deposit, muffling all its steps and voices." 

H, B. 13. 
"Then the child studied her with shy-looking eyes, and suddenly 
pped an arm like sl bit of stick round the pretty lady's neck." 

Ibid, 57, 
"Mrs. Denton says he was shaking all over when she first 
w him, and as white as her apron." Ihid, 85. 

"Her peasant mind in a dull heat, like that of the peat fire 
side her, went wandering back over the hatreds of twenty years." 

Ibid. 184, 

"He approached the doctor with an uncertain step, like one 
idinff his way in the dark." Ibta. 205, 

*°K monotonous bird-note came from the ilez darkness, like 
e note of a thin passing bell." Eleanor. 46. 

"Her nature seemed to be at once stiff and rieh — like some 
avy church stuff, shot with gold." Ibid. 100. 

"The j)ower of the reawakening earth, like sl Shuttle in the loom, 
IS weavmg day by day its web of colour and growth, the ever 
ightening pattem of crop, and grass and vine." Ibid, 137, 

"He was a South German, but he spoke a fine literary English, 

which the very stumbles and occasional naifvet^s had a pecu- 

ir charm; like the faults which reveal a pure spirit even more 

ainly than its virtuos." Ibid. 205, 

"The thought was like a wound draining blood and strength." 

Ibid, 306. 
"It was a mad uncontrollable joy, that like a wind on warm 
abers, kindled all her being into flame." Eleanor, 406, 

"Dependency had dropped from her, like a cast-off cloak." 

L. R, W, 220, 
"Heaven and earth conspired merely to give value and relief 
the year's new birth, to this near sparkle of young leaf and 
ossom, which shone like points of fire on the deep breast of the 
stance." Ibid, 361, 

"And he pointed to a disshevelled grey-haired gentleman, short 
stature, round in figure, something in short like an animated ^gg, 
ho was addressing a group not far off." M. W. A, 27, 

"And the old man came wavering down to earth, as the ent- 
isiasm which Kitty had breathed into him escaped, like the gas 
om a balloon." Ibid, 51. 

"Three years! Lady Tranmore looked back upon them with 
elings that wavered lixe smoke before a wind." Ibid. 121, 

"It had been like some physical blow or wound, easily healed 
conquered for the moment, which then, as time goes on, reveals 
hidden series of consequences." Ibid. 310, 
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"He shook off the heroic mood, as he had doffed bis Bosnian 
cloak." Ihid. 437. 

**The shook her head vaguely, looking round her with that 
slight frown, complaining and yet sweet, which was like a touch 
of fire on memory." Ibid. 494. 

ß) Metaphern. 

"Yon and I will have to defend each other, Mrs. Stuart, against 
those two showerhaths. and when we go to see her afterwards 
I shall be invaluable, for 1 shall be able to save Kendal and Wallace 
the humbug of compliments." M. B. 30. 

"But she had also a dismal certainty that the secret would 
bum a hole in her tili it was confessed — bill and all." R. E, 14' 

"And with every succeeding effort of bis at self-repression, it 
seemed to bim as though fresh nails were driven into the coffinof 
that old free habit of perfect confidence which had made the heaven 
of their life since they had been man and wife." Ibid. 212. 

"But I gathered that, according to him, Elsmere is still swathed 

in such an unconscionable amount of religion that the few rags and 

patches he has got rid of are hardly worth the discomfort of the 

chanffe." Ibid. 226. 

^* A slight Sharp featured thread-paper of a man." Ibid. 258. 

"The squire, as silent and angular as ever." Ibid. 265. 

"Her life had been caught and nipped in the great inexorable 
wheel of things." Ibid. 292. 

"Her brown sticks of arms were far beyond her sleeves." 

D. G. 49. 
"The young men nowadays have got no bloodl TheyVe made 
of sawdust and brown paper. The world was our orange, and we 
sucked it." Ibid. 111. 

"A small thread of a voice." Ibid. 117. 

"Her wide black eyes shot out intimidating flames." Ibid. 142. 

"But occasionally they were active still, and they had served 
him for the instant detection of that common egotistical paste of 
which Louie Grieve was made." Ibid. 189. 

"The essential paste of him was not French but English." 

Ibid. 225. 

**C6cile crept beside her. a little pale shadow." Ibid. 282. 

"The worla may be maae of green cheese, but we have got 
to live in it." Marcella. 33. 

"The noble baronet in the chair — to her eye. a pompous 
frock-coated stick." Ibid. 10§. 

"Moreover, the chain that galled and curbed her was a chain 
of character." Ibid. 118. 

"The looked at him, all her heart buminc in her eyes, 
conscious of her woman's power too, and pressing it." Ibid. 147. 

"This creature of thistle-down — this little thread and patch of 
humanity feit no fear of her." Ibid. 170. 

"Her aristocrat's instinct for all that gives savour and sharpness 
to the dish of life had marked him at once." Ibid. 179. 

"*He was just a piece of fumiture in my play, last year,' she 
Said to herseif with a pang of frank remorse." Ibid. 219. 
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"I am as certain as I ever am of anything that Bennet is there 

dining on Moody and Sankey." Ibid. 224. 

"TEe World is a poor place, and my dolPs stuffed with sawdust." 

Ibid. 246. 

**They were engaged in a congenial task, the hunting of the 
i disaffected and insubordinate member of their pack." S. C T. 9. 

"Try the great experiment first of all in this omnivorous, 
rticulate London, this dustbin for the rubbish of all nations." 

Ibid. 45. 

"The eggs have been all put into my basket in the most 
lerous manner." Ibid. 48. 

"Maxwell and Co. • are in the shafts — Bewick sits up aloft and 
ips on the team." Ibid. 53. 

"Pleased to find the ball of talk in her hands." Ibid. 76. 

"Lady Madeleine bent lower over her book, her beautiful hair 
k:ing a spot of fire in the room." Ibid» 82. 

"A long series of restrictions upon the right of a man to stitch 
2n his own life away." Ibid. 104. 

"But to Laura the air was wine, and the country all delight." 

H, B» 36. 

**His bookish milksop of a second son." Ibid. 38, 

"He threw his sentences into air, and let them find their feet 
they cottld." Ibid. 171. 

"The sighing thread of a voice." Ibid. 195. 

"But her sympathy perhaps did more to help him unpack his 
art than he knew." Eleanor. 205. 

"Manisty indeed had also been under the night, bathing passion 
d doubt in its cool puritv." Ibid. 293, 

"Break the eggs — tnat's easy. But whether the omelet will 
as the Jesuits please -- that's another affair." Ibid. 364. 

"His little bandbox of a house." Ibid. 418. 

"The truth holds one in a vice." Ibid. 491. 

"He was a rolling stone of a creature." L. R. D. 15. 

"Thus the touches of falsity that repelled Wilfrid Bury, were 
Delafield's passion merely the stains of rough travel on a fair 
rment." Ibid. 207. 

"All the elderly sticks practising minuets for their livesl" 

Ibid. 343. 
"And to think that I shoüld have dared to roast the divine one 
a 'Times' letter this momingl" M. W. A. 189. 

"Her face had become a white mask." Ibid. 304. 

"Dip your heart in that stream, Kitty, and feel it grow in 
•ur breast." Ibid. 435. 

2) Die unbeseelte Natur in ihren verschiedenen und 
annigfaltigen Phasen liefert Mrs. Ward zahlreiche Beispiele ; 
sbesondere spielt das Meer eine grosse Rolle. 

a) Vergleiche. 

"As though the thought of the unaccompanied lifetime to come 
»re already closing upon him like some deadly chill in the air." 

M. B. 200. 
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*^Her gestures as fresh and untamed as the movements of the 
leaping river outside." /?. E. 20. 

"The touch of religious genius in her braces him like the breath 
of an Alpine wind." Ibid. 84. 

"Without it passion dies into space like the flaming Corona of 
the sun." D. G. 193. 

"That World of enervating illusion was gone, he knew 

not how, — swept away like a cloud from the brain, a mist from 
the eyes.» Ibid. 229. 

"Goodness has slowly proved itself in the world, — is eveir 
day proving itself, — like a light broadening in darknessl" Jbid.296, 

"The silence settled round her in ever-widening drdes. Uki 
deep waters sinking to repose." MarceUa. I/O. 

"It lay like a rock m the stream of their friendship. The 
currents of talk might circle round it, imply it, glance off nrom it; 
they left it unchanffed." Ibid. 199. 

"Betty, indeed, regained her composure very quickly, Uke a 
stream when the gust has passed." S. G. T, 91. 

"He had left the House just as the great news, surging Uke 
a wave through Lobby and corridor. reached a group of people 
waiting in a Minister*s private room." loid, 150. 

"Everywhere the prospective shortening of hours and the 
doing away with the most melancholy of the home trades was 
working already like the incoming of a great slowly-surgixig tide 
raising a whole population on its oreast to another level oi well- 
being and of hope." Ibid. 18^. 

"Then, when the village was gone, came a high Stretch of 
road, looking down upon the moss and all its bounding felis, which 
ran out upon its purple face like capes upon a sea." Ä Ä 36. 

"A little smile, ghostly as the dawn itself, fluttered suddenly 
beneath her closed lids and was gone again." Ibid. 118. 

"The great Catholic tradition beat throueh her meagre life, 
as the whole Atlantic may run pulsing throu^ a drifting weed." 

Ibid. 125. 

"Had the differences between her and Heibeck been differences 
of opinion, they would have melted like moming dew." 

Ibid. 142. 

"Suddenly a dim surpliced figure in the distance, and li&^hts 
springing like stars in the apse." Ibid, 171. 

"Her remorse retumed upon her heart, like a tide driven 
back." 5. B. C. 113. 

"The net result of all this internal debate, however, was to 
give a peculiar charm, like the charm of rippled and sensitive water 
to features that were generally too still and grave." 

Eleanor. 98. 

"The fleecy forests on the breast of Monte Cavo rose soft 
as a cloud into the infinite blue of the night-heaven." Ibid. 160. 

"As she had read them, driving through all the memories they 
suggested, like sl keen and bitter wind that kills and blights the 
spring bloom, there had pressed upon her the last memory of all, 
— the memory of this forlom, this intolerable day." Ibid. 288* 
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"Unloved, unsatisfied, unrewarded — she whose whole nature 
ve itself — gave itself perpetually, as a wave breaks ujpon a 
rren shore." Ibid, 326, 

"Once she touched the girPs hand with her lips^ feeling 
virards her a rush of tendemess that came like dew on the heat 
the soul.» Ibid, 370, 

"ThroujB^h the energy of his aspect the flame of life still bumt, 
the evening sun through a fine sky." L, R, D, 17, 

"A breath of melancholy made itself feit — like & chill and 
dden gust from some unknown sea." Ibid, 66, 

"™s queer smile, — like the play of sharp sunbeams through 
mist." Ibid, 181. 

"Yet each letter caused emotions which ran like a storm- 
nd through the child's fragile being, and seemed to exhaust the 
ung life at its source." Ibid, 416, 

"Things harder, stranger, more inexplicable than any which 
ose who knew her best had yet perceivea, seemed now and then 
come to the surface, like wreckage in a summer sea.^' 

M.W.A.122, 

"The infatuation, that now like sl wild spring gust on a shining 
se, was threatening to bring Kitty's light bark into dai^erous 
iters." Ibid, 228, 

"For these slow changes in a man's inmost personality are 
ze the ebb and flow of summer tides over estuary sands." 

Ibid, 343, 

"Had the passion any reference to her? — or was it merely 
rt of the man's nature, as inseparable from it as flame from 
e volcano?" Ibid, 426, 

"She shrank from him still, but she already envisaged the 
ae when her beins^ would sink into and fuse with his, and like 
o colliding stars they would flame together to one fiery death." 

Ibid, 453. 

ß) Metaphern, 

"Mrs. Stuart is nothing if not cultivated; her light individuality 
•ats easily on the stream of London thought, now with this current, 
w with that, but always in movement, never left behind." 

M, B, 53, 

"She, too, like the generations before her, had launched her 
nture into the deep. Her boy was putting out from her into the 
ean; henceforth she could but waten him from the shore." 

R, E, 31, 

"All the while, vaguely, in the depths of consciousness, there 
LS the knowledge that behmd this piece of quiet water on which 
j life was now sailing^ there lay storm and aarkness, and that in 
mt loomed fresh possibilities of tempest." Ibid. 178. 

"Then she floated away into the whirlwind of waltzers." 

Ibid. 286, 

"They want scatterinff to the wildemess; they want the wave 
life to come and lift them past the mud they are dabbling in, 
th its hideous wrecks and debris, out and away to the £^eat sea, 
the infinite beyond of experience and feeling 1" D, G, 174. 
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"They and his chiftman's skill were ill foiöidering' bow in a 
sea of evü Uving." Ibid. 189. 

^For bis 0¥m enchanted island had seemed to hixn ofteii in the 
däjs of his wooing to be but flöatinff on tbe surface of a ghastly 
sea, whence emerged all conceivable snapes of min, mockery, terror 
and disease." JhüL 210. 

"Surging waves of bitterness and pain, the afterswell of that 
tempest in which his jouth had so nearlj foundered. seemed to 
bear him away to seas of desolation.'' ibid. 239. 

"Yes, the old people were past hoping for; mere"wreck and 
driftwood on the shore, the sprin&^-tide of death would soon have 
swept them all into unrememberea graves." MarceUa. 51. 

"But the great waters swelled in Marcella — swelled and 
broke." , , Ibid, 290. 

"Had she the courage to make difficulties — to put a water- 
ditch across his path?" S. G. T. 14. 

"The victims of a huge world-struggle that does but toss^them 
on its surge." Ibid. 110. 

"A tempest of talk surged through the rooms." Ibid. 737. 

"Yet every word onlv set the tides of love"^andJJ^isery 
swellin^ more stronglv in the lad's breast." H. B. 100. 

"A little faded but still lovely, they (the daffodils) ran dan- 
cin^ in and out of the braves — up to the waUs of the chapel 
itself — a f oam of blossotai Dreaking on the grey rock of the churu)*" 

Ibid. 177. 

**A tale of grief so profound and touching that, by the time 
it ended. every landmark was uprooted in the girl's sotu, and she 
was driiting on a vast tide of pity and passion, whither she knev 
not." Ibid. 195. 

"New passions and ezcitements — above all, the rising passion 
of drink, sweeping in storms through a weak nature that altemately 
opened to them and shuddered at theuL" S. B. C 61. 

"As they passed over the great viaduct at Arida, the thick 
Chigi woods to the left masked the deep ravine in torrents of 
lightest foamiest green." Eleanor. 137. 

^*New perplexities and comptunctions, not to be feit within the 
stron^ dykes of Catholic practice, rushed upon him as he sat 

thinkm^ under the falling night The clear landscape 

of Catholic thought upon which he had once looked out was 
wrapping itself in clouds, falling into new aspects and relations." 

Ibid. 390. 

"The Pope — and Crispil — waves, both of them^ on a sea 
of life that gave them birth, *with equal mind.*" Ibtd, 414. 

"In swept a white whirlwind with the smallest white satin 
shoes twinkling in front of it." L. R. D. 127. 

"So that one feit in him the son of a race ¥^ich had been 
roUed and polished, — a pebble, as it were, from rocks which had 
made the primeval framework of the world, — in the main course 
and stream of history." Ibid. 356. 

"The wild cherries shook down their snow upon the jcrass." 

Ibid. 372. 
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"She bibke iiito a cätaract of French." M.W\ A. 47. 

*^ Ashe . casually began to talk ; the trickle becam'e a stream, 
1 presenüy he was holding forth with an impetuosity; a know- 
l^e, a matured and carefol judgment that fairly amazed the man 
5ide him." Ibid. 83. 

"We were iii the midst of a disagreement with . Anaerica. 
whirlwhid was unloosed, and as it happened Geoffrey Clitfe was 
ing it." Ibid. 142. 

"The conversation of a few minutes had ahnost swept them 
o the deepest waters of intimacy." Ibid. 192. 

*^As she neared the end of her story, it was as though the 
sat tempest wave in which he had been strugc^ling died down, 
d with a merciful rush bore him to a shore of deliverance." 

Ibid. 248. 

3) Eine grosse Menge ihrer Bilder sind dem Tierreich 
tnommen; die folgenden Beispiele mögen hier genügen: 

ä) Vergleiche. 

^'His rotieh band had closed 6n the delicate wings.of a soul 
a böy crushes the butterfly he pursues." R. E. 204, 

"A colony of watchmakers, an offshoot of Qerkenwell, who 
ed togethei* in two or three streets, and showed the same peculi- 
Ities of räce and specialised trainins^ to be npticed in the more 
rmerly settlement from which they nad been throWn off Uke a 
airkn from a hive." Ibid. 247. 

"For a long time he chased her in vain, then her foot tri^"ped, 
d he came up lidth her just as she rolled into the heather, gat- 
red up Uke a hedgehog against attack, her old hat held down 
er her ears and face." D. G. 5, 

"His religious sense had kept pricking and tormenting — Uke 
e gadfly that it was." Ibid. 24. 

"Ehse was in the most hopeful mood, alert, and merry as & 
rd." Ibid. 195. 

"In the great cheap shop at the head of it, aflame with lights 
)m top to base, you coufd see the buyers story after story, 
'armihg Uke bees m a glass hive." Ibid. 236. 

"Büt Mrs. Brunt, much flurried, retreated amid a shower of 
cuses, pursued by her enemy, who was soon worrying the whole 
tle Company, as a dog wornes a flock of sheep." MarceUa, 51^ 

"To see my table füll of glasses without a spot, and my 
äss taps shining, made me as proud as a peacock." Ibid. 196. 

"He rose to it Uke a gudgeon — gave us no trouble whatever." 

Ibid, 267. 

"The two little boys in one bed, the two little girls in the 

her, each pair huddlea together against the cold, Iwe dormice 

a nest." S. B. C 52. 

"It's Uke a trout that won't let itself be landed." S. G. T. 89. 

"Fontenoy laughed — a stränge, high laugh, Uke a iay*s." 

Ibid. 97. 
"It was her first serious adventure with any of these bi^, 
3lish, troublesome creatures of the male sex, and she rose to it 
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much as Heibeck might have risen to the playmg of a salmon in 
the Greet.» H. B. 81. 

^^But he was nothing of the sort — he was a bit wild aod 
unruly, as young men are — ^same as t' colts afoor yo break 'em!" 

Ibid. 149» 
^Mrs» Mason looked f rom one to another like a baffled lioness." 

Ibid. 184, 

"Ah 1 — with a little shiver, she recalled her thought, as a 
falconer might his bird before it Struck." Eleanor. 35. 

"A group of girls who had been singing together, turned 
round upon him, ^chaffing' him with shrill voices aud outstretched 
necks, Itke a flock of young cackling geese." Ibid. 143. 

"A band darted and feil, like a snake striking." Ibid. 224. 
"For a moment, her heart fluttered towards him like a homing 
bird." IMd. 321. 

"She had as good a command of the local dialect as they had; 
and an eye that pounced on cheating like an osprey on a fish.** 

Ibid. 423. 

"You read and read, — you spin yourself into your own 
views like a cocoon." Ibid. 491. 

"I was bored and cross, and like a sick dog in a hole." 

L. R. D. 30. 

"The gesture was all strength and will — like the stretching 
of a sea-bird*s wings." Ibid. 102. 

"Lady Henry looked her up and down, like a cat ready to 
pounce." Ibid. 121. 

"No, she was Tulie*s friend, the little wilful lady. and it was 
for Julie she rufflea her feathers, like an angry dove." Ibid. 219. 

"But when all was said, Delafield — unconsciously — was 
drawing her towards him, as the fowler draws a fluttenng bird." 

Ibid. 425. 

"There was a moment when Kitty, looking round her suddenly 
shook her small Shoulders, and like a colt escapinjg from hamess 
gave herseif to riot." M. W. A. 100. 

"The emotion and excitement retumed upon her, 

filline^ her at once with poig^nant memory and a keen expectation 
to which she yielded herself as a wild sea-bird to the rocking of 
the sea." Ibid. 226. 

"His Speech on this occasion bristled with himself ; and had 
in truth no other substance; the Ps swarmed out upon the audience 
like wasps.** Ibid. 314. 

"She is as vain as a peacock, and as dangerous as a pet 
panther." Ibid. 430. 

ß) Metaphern. 

"*No, no,* he said, and it almost seemed to her that he was 
smiling; *time for you to escape me again, my wild mountain bird.'" 

R. E. 80. 
"And I have been good to them all — every one — I vow 
I have — even to that animal of a Br6al, who is always robbing 
me of my place at the concours and taking mean advantages." 

D. G. 178. 
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"Edward Hallin was bis s^adfly; and he had no resource, 
cause he loved his tormentor.*' Marcella. 29, 

"It cannot be bome — it was never meant — that she should 
) her delicate wings, of her own free will at least, in such a 
re of blood and tears." Ihid, 237, 

"Wilkins, a black, hectorinff leviathan, thundering on the 
Die as he flung his broad Yorksnire across it." Ibid. ^69, 

"Vanity and ambition alone had been concemed, and tonight 
ese wild beasts of the heart were soothed and placable." 

S. G, T. 13. 

"She had that delicate long-descended charm which shuts the 
ns' mouths, and makes it possible for certain women to rule in 
y Company." Ibid. 72. 

"*Iie tninks me a little heretical toad, thankyoul' said Laura, 
inning round on the bare boards, and dropping a curtsey to the 
►mnev." H.H. 29. 

"A thieving set of magpies is all them Saunders — cadgin* 
e and cadgin* there." S. B. C. 25. 

"Eleanor did not hear. Her attention was diverted by the 
iden change in the aspect of the padre parocco. It was the dove 
med hawk." Eleanor. 363. 

"I was limed, — th/ere and then — old bird as I am!" 

L. E. D. 30. 
**A handsome, intriguing, unscrupulous huzzy, just the kind of 
wk to snatch a morsel from a dove*s mouth, — a woman^ in 
:t, with whom a litile bread-and-butter girl like Aileen, might 
ry well have no chance." Ibid. 416. 

"Ashe hastily agreed. Then it Struck him as odd that he 
3uld have fallen so quickly into this position of Kitty's defender 
th her father's family; and he drew in his horns." M. W.A. 80. 

"She stood there hidden, amusing herseif like a child with 
; thought of startling that great heavy goose, Lord Hubert." 

Ibid. 198. 

4) Neben dem Tierreich benutzt Mrs. Ward auch die 
anzenwelt, um die Menge ihrer Vergleiche und Metaphern 
häufen. 

a) Vergleiche. 

"Compared to the main impression she was making on him, 
- suppliant attitude at her mother's feet and her caress of her 
ter were like flowers breaking through the stem March soü 
i changing the whole spirit of the fields." R. E. 43. 

"She would spend hours in a comer of the Bedford Square 
Lwing-room, pretending to read, or play with little Mary, in 
ility recovering, like some bruised and trodden plant, under the 
iling influence of thought and silence." Ibid. 243, 

"And he was like one of the last year's leaves before him, 
irled helpless andwill-less in the dust-storm of the roadl" 

Z>. G. ,201. 
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"At the first indication of certain currents of thought he could 
see her sool shrivelling and shrinkmg tike a green leaf near flame." 

JbüL 244. 

'^The women here are so astonishinglj straight and tall, Uke 
younff poplars." Ibid. 273. 

**The new tmth of the future will emerge from it as a bud 
from its sheath, taking here and leaving there.*' linä. 295. 

^She was very joung, as unspoilt as the daffodils of her 
Somersetshire Valleys." Marcella, 35. 

*'For some hours after he reached his own room, Wharton 
sat in front of his open window. sunk in a swift rushinj^ of thought, 
as a bramble sways in a river. fotd. 256. 

"The rise ot love in the unruly, impetuous creatore, when 
the rise came, was Uke the sudden growth of some great forest 
flower." S. a T. 43. 

"But for me, the real making of one's country is done out of 
sight, in garrets and Workshops and coalpits, by people who die 
every minute — for^otten — swept into heaps like autunin leaves, 
their lives mere soil and foothold for the generation that comes 
after them." lind. 84. 

"A creature light as & flower ander wind." H. B. 28. 

"The man standing in the way, as toagh and prickly as one 
of his own hawthoms." Ibtd. 95. 

"Do¥m sink the crowd upon the chairs; the heads fidl like 
com before the wind." Eleanor. 110. 

"All the time she was caressing and appeasing her companion's 
self-loye — placing it like a hothouse plant in an atmosphere of 
expansion and content." L. R. D. 125. 

"Terror for the health and life of a child, as fragile and 
ethereal as a wild rose in May." Ihid 297. 

"Each youth and maiden seemed instinctively to tum towards 
her as roses to the sun." M.W. A. 196. 

"But she too reflected that, a little more, a yery little more, 
and — in a ni^ht — the face would have dropped its beauty, as 
a rose its petals." Ibid 3^7. 

Man bemerke die Vorliebe ftlr Blumen, und besonders für 
die Rose, in den angeführten Beispielen. 

ß) Metaphern. 

"She wanted to impress on him in her eager way that such 
lives as her sister's were not to be gathered at a touch, without 
difficulty, from the brauch that bears them." R. JE. 62. 

"It was pleasant to teil her, pleasant to speak to this chan^nnj? 
rose-leaf face with its eager curiosity and attention." D. G. 238. 

"The mizture of cid and new in her — the fresh habits of 
growth imposed on the original plant — startle me at every tum." 

Ibid. 256. 

"But, you know, there must be some crumples in the rose- 
leaves of the great." S. G. T. 94. 

"*Ahl but she makes it so personal', said Reggie, dallying 
with his banana." Eleanor. 25o. 
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"*]^CC0.1 — Santa Triaitäl' sounded on all sides, amid a forest 
of gesticulating hands.** Ibid, 307. 

*^Life become ä soft and cushioned business, with an infinitj 
of layers between it and any hard reality — a round pea in a 
sülgr pod." L,R. D. 203, 

**To the left, a long line, consisting mainly of young girls in 
their first bloom, dressed as Gainsborough and bis great contem- 
poraries delighted to paint tbese flowers of England." 

M,W.A, 196, 

5) Auch das Mineralreich liefert ihr einige Beispiele. 

a) Vergleiche, 

"We should not at any rate have been bound up with these 
hordes, with whom you can no more reason than with so many 
blocks of their own coal." S. G. T, 51, 

"There were lie^hts like jewels in its latticed windows." 

Ibid, 84, 

"Her hair, her face, her white hands and neck shone amid 
the shadows of the panelling like jewels in a casket." H, B, 65, 

"To a few chosen notes in the universe, tender response and 
exquisite Vibration — to all others deaf, hard, insensitive, as the 
stone of his old house." Ibid, 200, 

"And that was the beauty that Eleanor had herseif developed 
and made doubly visible — as a man may free a diamond from 
the clay." Eleanor, 290, 

ß) Metaphern, 

"At the bottom of the softness there was the iron of resolution." 

R, E. 66, 

"Rose*s uncle, originally a clerk in a warehouse, and a rough 
diamond enough, had more or less moved with the times, like his 
brother Richard." Ibid, 51. 

"The bright, quicksilvery, irascible little workman, however, 
was irresistible ana had his way." Ibid. 264. 

"But the incident, after all, was only the spark to the mine." 

Marcella, 122, 

"Life — and the iron of it — has to be faced, even by women 
— perhaps, most of all, by women." Ibid. 172, 

"One woman by sympathy. by flattery perhaps, by the stränge 
minsfling in herseif of iron ana gentleness, nad tamed, him." 

S.G,T, 162. 

"There were moments indeed when the iron entered into his 
soul." Eleanor, 350. 

"He pointed down the river to the three or four distant towns. 
each on its mountain spur, that held the valley between them ana 
Orvieto — pale jewels on the purple robe of rock and wood." 

Ibid, 411. 

Die Alliteration in diesem Beispiele ist bemerkenswert. 

Man beachte die Wiederholung desselben bildlichen Wortes 
bei iron und jewel. 
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6) Viele Vergleiche sind aus dem Menschen- und be- 
sonders aus dem Kinderleben entnommen; z, B.: 

**She, too, talks about art, but it is like a child who learns 
a strins^ of long words without nnderstanding them.'^ M, B, 66. 

*'And then, while we applauded her, she came forward üst- 
lessly, her beautiful head drooping, and approached Paul like a 
chila that has said its lesson baaly/' Ibid. 144. 

**The decision brought him a stränge kind of peace, and he 
went back to bis papers and bis books like & man who has escaped 
from the grasp of some deadly physical ill into a period of com- 
parative ease and relief." Ibid. 156. 

^^Nature, in deed, here is like some spoilt petulant child." 

R. E. o3. 

'It was like a scmpulous child that dares not take for ^ranted 
more than its father has allowed it to know." ^ Ibid. 315. 

"You can't wonder that I count the moments of it like a miser." 

D. G. 200. 

"She feit that she was eating like a school-girl." Ibid. 273. 

"Then he bowed with a certam charming exajg^geration — like 
an eighteenth-century beau with bis band upon bis heart." 

Marcella. 72. 

"I am like a child with the best of its cake to come, but 
with plenty in band already." Ibid. 95. 

"Witn an impatient gesture, like that of a restless boy, he 
flung his thoughts away from him.*' Ibid. l87. 

^*'Like 2L wholesome child, he did not easily *think eviP." 

Ibid. 263. 

"Perhaps Lady Tressady feit vaguely that he looked like a 
boy and spoke like a master, for her pride rose." S. G. T. 60. 

"Ministers smilin^ at each other with lifted eyebrows, Uke 
boys escaped from a birching." Ibid. Iö7. 

"Thev were like the jolly lazy sort of school-boy, who jtLst 
does his lesson, but would thiiik himself a fool if he did a word 
more." H. B. 65. 

"Yes, there she passed, a swift moving whiteness, among the 
great trees that stood like watchmen along the high edge <3 the 
water." Ibid. 84. 

"She made a mock or an offence out of them all, bitterly 
chattering and drawing pictures with herseif, like & child with a 
grievance." Ibid. 152. 

"The Church, like a tender mother, offers to her children an 
innumerable variety of holy aids, consolations, encouragements." 

Ibid. 159. 

"The snowy valley with its circling woods opened to him 
like a mother^s breast." 5. B, C. 76. 

"Austrian bayonets, after the risinff of *21, had replaced 
Bourbons and Jesuits in power, and crusned the life out of the 
younff striving liberty of, *2l, as a cruel boy may crush and strangle 
a fledffling bird." Eleanor. 92. 

"Her attitude meanwhile betrayed an unconscious dread — 
like a child that fears a blow." Ibid. 180. 
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^*She was always strugRlin^ with it (loneliness), beating it 
Lway, as a ^ghtened child might struggle with the wave that 
►verwhelms it on the beach." Jbid. 314. 

"Julie's expression softened; her ejrebrows went up a little: 
hen she slightly shook her head, like one who protests that if 
lomething has gone wrong, it isn*t — isn*t — their fault." 

L. Ä. D. 98. 

"But I feel like a boy robbing a henroost.'J Ibid. 130. 

^But as Sir Richard tumed a^ain to the window, he was met 
yj a burst of sunshine, which hit him gaily in the face like a child's 
mpertinence." M. W. A. 372. . 

7) Die Religion, die Bibel und die geistige Welt im^ 
allgemeinen benutzt unsere Schriftstellerin, una ihren Vorrat 
zu vermehren. 

a) Vergleiche. \ , 

"He approached the house as a Catholic might approach a 
shrine." R. E. 60. 

**It served her as the crucifix serves the Romanist." 

Ihid. 77. 

"She never speaks of dying, and I dare not speak of it. ßut 
sometimes she is like & souI wandering in terror through a place 
of phantoms." Z>. 5. 304. 

"As for her, it was as though in her woman's arms. on her 
woman^s breast, she carried Lazarus all day, stooping to nim with 
a hungering pity." Marcella. 156. 

**She feit towards him as many a Catholic has ffclt towards 
bis director." Ibid. 199. 

"She could have thrown herseif as a savirg angel on the side 
of weakness and disaster." Ibid. 271. 

"Tressady wandered about it all like a ghost, indifferent and 
preoccupied, careful above all to avoid any more talk with Fontenoy." 

S. G. T. 120. 

"His cfyinc^ thought clung to words long familiär, as that of 
other men might have clung to a prayer." Ibid. 210. 

"They romped with their sweethearts, and laughed at their 
own jokes like buUs of Bashan." H. B. 76. 

"Once or twice she spoke of her mother — like one drawing 
a veil for an instant from a holy of holies." Eleanor. 182 

"He went about the mountain paths, a transformed being, like 
one long spiritually athirst, who has found the Springs and sources 
of life." L. R. D. 390. 

"And to the eäst, the high Alps, — their pure lines a little 
effaced and withdrawn, as wben a light veii hangs over a 
sanctuary." Ibid. 430. 

"Kitty had indeed behaved like an angel — an angel en 
'Oilette de bal^ reciting a scene from Alfred de Musset." 

M. W. A. 183. 

"Kitty yanished like a wraith in the dawn; and the living 
i^orld of action and affairs knew her no more." Ibid. 483. 
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P) Metaphern, 

^*We were Israel going up affainst the Phüistines, who had os 
in their grip.*' M. B, 90, 

** At last the old postmistress, whom he had almost come to 
regard as cherishing a oersonal gnidge agamst him, ceased to 
repulse him, and, after his seven years. otfamine, the years of 
abundance set in." lind, 125. 

*She provoked him indeed at moments so much that he was 
a hundred times on the point of trying to seize his kingdotn of 
heaven by violence, of throwing himself upon her with a tenmest 
shock of reproach and appeal." Ä E. 288. 

"You are alive here toni^ht, David Gri^ve, because I went 
to look for you on the mountains — lost shecp that you were - 
and found you, by God*s mercy." D, G* 227, 

''Coldness in place of enthusiasm; critical aloofness in place 
of atfection; readiness to forget and omit him in matters where he 
had always hitherto belonged to the inner circle and the trusted 
few — these bitter ghosts, with their hard, unfamiliar looks, had 
risen of late in his world of idealist effort and joy, and had brought 
with them darkness and chill." Marcella. 206. 

"All that he knew was that some angel h^d stirred the pool 
— that old wounds smarted less — that hope seemed more possible." 

S. G, T, 197, 

"Words and ideas of the kind were still all stränge and 
double-edged to her — suggesting on the one side the old feelings 
of contempt and resistance, on the other a new troubling of the 
waters of the heart." H. B. 120. 

"She stopped — a white wraith in the light mist that filled 
the garden." Ibid. 131. 

'*And the book*s only a fraction of the truth, — a little Dar 
winian yeast leavening a lump of theology." Eleanor. 135. 

"And here she had flung herseif mto it. like anjr dull or 
foolish girl, for whom a love-affair represents tne only stirring in 
the pool of life that she is ever likely to knowl" L. K. D, 3oo. 

"The evil spirit went out of her, and she was all ethereal 
tendemess, sadness and remorse." M. W^A. 135. 

"Stones which the builders of life reject, — do they still avenge 
themselves in the old way? There was a kind of rage in the thought." 

Ibid. 4^3, 

8) Ebenso schöpft sie aus der Welt der M3rthologie, des 
klassischen Altertums und der Feenmärchen. 

o) Vergleiche, 

"The endless black streets stretched before him in the dreary 
December moming like so many roads into the nether regions." 

M. B, 203. 

"But all her life long she had been like the youth in the 
fairy tale who desired to leam how to shiver and could not attain 
unto it." R. E. 30. 

"One saw, as it were, the inner mass of the Peak, the rectan- 
gular blocks, now thick, now thin, as of some Cyclopean masonry, 
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lerewith the earth forces had built it up in days before a single 
) haa yet risen on the face of Europe." Z>. G. 30. 

^'The murders had roused all the humane and ethical instmcts, 
lieh were in iaot the. man, to such a point that they pursued him 
astantly, in the pauses of hisxrowded days, like avenging Erinves.'* 

Marcella. I5Ö. 
"She was like the women without backs in the fairy-tale." 

S.G.r. 64. 
^^With such a humbleness might Diana have wooed her shep- 
rd, stooping her goddess head to him on the Latmian steep." 

Ibid. 120. 
' '^Haunted all through by a sense of doom, an awful ezpectancy 
like oae approaching some grisly Atreus-threshojkl and conscious 
the death behind it.'^ Ä Ä 113. 

"He went into the crowd, chattering his easy Italian, and laid 
nds oh two boys, one of whom was straight axid lithe and hand- 
le as a youn^ Bacchus." Eleanor* 141, 

"Alice Manisty scarcely responded; she sat motionless, her 
Id black head beut like that of a Maenad at watch." Ibid. 188. 
. "You are so wonderful tonight — in that white dress — like 
wüd muse." L.R. D. 302-03. 

"The mere asking of the question had been as the lifting of 
s lamp of Psyche." M.W.A. 135. 

ß) Metaphern. 

"Isabel Bretherton was about to become a great actress. — 
idine had found her soul." ^ M. B. 152. 

"He stood, choked by his own wrath, eyeing her fiercdy — 
young thunder god of disdain and condemnation." D. G. 132. 

"The woman that has art is free, and she alone ; f or she has 
aled the men's heaven and stolen their sacred fire." Ibid. 182. 

"Besides, what particular härm had been done, what jparticular 
rm could have been done with such a Cerberus of a nusband?" 

Marcella. 182. 

"A French fairy dressed bv Worth. she was possessed by a 
Id gaiety; — and her silvery laugh held the room." 

L. R. D. 39. 

"The Duchess explained the Situation, and drew the house in 

äribert Street — witn its Cyclops-eye of a dormer window, and 

lonian columns — on the tea-cloth, with her nail." Ibid. 180. 

"He had paid his heavy tribute to passion if any man ever 
d, and had already hung up his votive tablet and his garments 
jt from shipwreck m the temple of the god." M. W. A. 235. 

9) Die Gedankenwelt und die Phantasiewelt bieten ihren 
iteil von Bildern dar; auch das Unterrichtswesen. 

a) Vergleiche. 

"And certajnlv she was as beautiful as a dream." M. B. 63. 
"His approval of her play in Elvira had given her the same 
tnk pleasure that a master's good word gives to a pupiL" 

Ibid. 210. 
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"His life and death underlie our institutions as the aiphabet 
underlies our literature. R. E. 260. 

^EUmere reads and expoonds^ in the first place, as a lectnrer 
might expound a passage of Tacitns, histondoly and critio^." 

''For the present, these village people affecited her Uke fiffures 
in poetry or drama." Marcella. 46, 

**One is only *8ornr' — *obliged to ptinish* — - like the prig^ 
goremess of one's childhoodl'' Und. 2^> 

**An English winter is soon forgotten, and has to be relearnt 
Uke a distasteful lesson." 5. G. T. 22, 

^'Foantain feit himself much indined beforehand to treat the 
tall dark youth, sizteen years his junior, as a tutor treats an- 
undergraduate." H* B, 20. 

^nd beyond all, the blue mountains, etherially light tike 
dreams on the horizon.*' Eleanor, 320. 

"For there is in it an appeal which torments them, — Uke 
the winding of a mystic hom, on pnrple heights, by some appro- 
aching ana unseen messenger." M. W, A. 333, 

"Upon the distant meadows and mountain slopes that marked 
the opening of the Tosa valley, storm-lights came and went, Uke 
phantom deer chased by the stomKlonds." Ibid, 485. 

Metaphern dieser Klasse gibt es wenige, und keine ver- 
dient, angeftlhrt zu werden. 

10) Die schönen Künste Hefern Mrs. Ward einige Beispiele. 

a) Vergleiche. 

*'What was it which had added zest to his work, and enchant- 
ment to the summer beauty of the country, and. like a hidden 
harmony dimly resonant within him, had kept lite tuneful and 
delightful?" M. B, 153, 

"The words feil from the softened voice like noble music." 

R. E, 56. 

"And the sight of other men*s Performances helps us no mor^ 
than the sight ofa great actor gives the dramatic gift." 

Ibid, 281, 

"He had but to stand still a moment, as it were. to listen, 
and the voices and sights of another world came out oefore him 
like players on to a stage." D. G. 32. 

"Tne sound was as music in Marcella's ears." Marcella. 19 L 

"It was so extravagantly in keeping with Marcella Maxwell 
that it amused one like an overdone coincidence in a clumsv play." 

S. G, T, 29, 

"In her emaciation, her weird cheerfulness, she was like a 
figure from a Dance of Death." Ibid, 113, 

"The words rang like a dirge upon her ear." Eleanor, 425. 

"For away the cypresses of San Francesco, the slender tower 
of Torcello, and the long line of Murano, — and further still the 
majestic wall of silver Alps — greeted the eyes that-^oved them, 
as the ear is soothed by the notes of a glonous and yet familiär 
music.» M, W. A. 481, 
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ß) Metaphern. 

"Forbes in the wiac^s, looking on, is a playin' himself 1" 

M, B. 168, 

**Behind the stage on which he was no^ painfuUy gathering 
together the fragments of his old life, it (imagmation) created for 
him another, where, amid scenes richly set and lit with perpetual 
Summer, he lived with Elise." D, G. 222. 

"But to Marcella it sounded tarne; her ear was hannted by 
the fragments of another tune which she seemed to be perpetually 
trying to recall and piece together. Aldous *s slow minor made 
her inapatient." Marcella, 106. 

"He desired Letty Sewell's companionship more than he had 
desired anything for a long time. He wanted the right to carry 
off the little musical box, with all its tunes, and set it playing in 
his own house, to keep him gay." S. G. T. 2ü. 

"But of set purpose we pitched our relation in a certain kej 
and measure; and I try at least to keep the measure, if the music 
and the charm must go." L. J?. D. 247. 

11) So auch die technischen und industriellen Künste: 

a) Vergleiche, 

"It has been like the unravelling of a piece of fine and ancient 
needlework — and so discovering the secrets of its make and 
craftsmanship. A few loose ends were first foUowed up; then 
gradually the whole tissue has been involved, tili at last the nature 
and quality of each thread, the pufpose and the skill of each stitch, 
are becoming piain, and what was mystery rises into knowledge." 

D, G. 313. 

"Every note of the singular voice, every movement of the 
picturesque ungainly form, ^ready spoke to her, poor child, with 
a significance that bit these passmg moments into memory as an 
etcher*s acid bites upon his plate." Eleanor. 280. 

ß) Metaphern. 

"M. de Qu6rouelle was made to talk. His hostess wound him 
up and set him going, tune after tune." R. E. 273, 

"Man's quest for redemption is but the etemal yielding of the 
clay in the hands of the potter, the eternal answer of the creature 
to the urginff indwelling Creator." D. G. 59. 

"But Mrs. Jellison held firm, embroidering her negative in- 
deed, with her usual cheerful chatter, but sticking to it all the 
same." Marcella. 98. 

12) Das Gebiet der Spiele, der Leibesübungen und der 
Unterhaltungen leistet auch seinen Beitrag von Bildern. 

a) Vergleiche, 

"All she knew was that she had sallied forth determined 
somehow to upset the Situation, just as one gives a shake pur- 
posely to a bündle of spillikins on the chance of more favourable 
openmgs." R. E. 70. 
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**In London the agricultural labonrer, of whom sh'e bad heard 
mnch, had been to her as a pawn in the game of discpsmon." 

MarceÜa. 20, 

"He was there merely as a ninepin to be knocked over." . 

; Ibid. 280. 

"Without sreat tact and skill the whole editice mi^t tumble 
together like a nouse of cards." . S. G. T. 14. 

"She called others to the front; it was like a change of 
dancers in the ballet." L. B. Di J33. 

"And on the very hill-top, a few scattered oliv€l&, peaches, 

and wild cherries, all in a gloij of sunset, th^t made of 

them things enchanted, aerial, fantastical, — like a dance of 
Botticelli angels on the height." . /W* 360, 

"He descended at the wayside Station prescribed to him, asd 
looked round him for fellow gnSsts — tnuch as the card dlayer 
examines his band." Af. W. A. 33, 

"And lending forward, she broke into a cataract of French, 
all the elements of her stränge small beauty m^ing as it were 
into flame and movement, at the swift souna and caaence of the 
words, — like sl dancer kindled by music." Ibid. 47. 

ß) Metaphern. 

"She had played every card she knew — and she had failedr 

S. G. T 13. . 

"She feit instinctively that it made life easier for her than it 
could otherwise have been; that it provided her with a natural änd 
profitable *opening' in any game she might wish to play; and that, 
even among the workmen, unionist leaders, and official^ of the East 
End it had helped her again and again to score the points thal she 
wanted to make." Ibid. 42. 

"Lady Parham had certainly won this round of the rubber." 

M. W. A. 240, 

"They still had the last justifying cards in their lumds; — 
passion — and the courage to go where passion leads. When 
those were played, they might look each other and the wprfd in 
the face." Ibid. 248. 

13) Ebenso liefert das Gebiet des Staates, der Regierung, 
der Gesetzgebung und der Gebräuche einen kleinen Beitrag. 

a) Vergleiche. 

"You must try, Hallin, and see if you can straighten it out 

— as Sir George straightened out father's Bill for him last night" 

5. G. T. 154, 
"For this rustic Westmoreland girl, Laura Fountain stood 

on a pedestal, robed and sceptred like a little queen." H. B. 98. 
"That wonderful network of spiritual care and attentions — 

like a special System of courtesy having its own rules and etiquette 

— with which Catholicism surrounds th« dying, had been arawn 
about the poor little widow." '^ Ibid. 182. 

"He wrote in fear, like one Walking on the buming ploogh- 
shares of the ordeal." Eleatior. 550^ 
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"Suddenly shaken with weeping, she bowed her f^ce upon the 
liands that held her own. It wab like one who relinquishes all 
pleading, all defence, and throws herseif on the mercy of the judge." 

Lf R, D. 422» 

ß) Metaphern. 

'*T^ minutes before she had been a happy queen flaun'ting 
over the attic floor in a dream of joy." D, G. 13, 

*'After all said and done, he was king here in his father's 
and grandfather's placej ruling where they niled, and — whether 
tibey would or no — djnng where they died." Marcella, 277. 

'*He^ saw that she was holding an Inquisition in her own heart, 
and looHhg to him as judge." 5. G. T. 159. 

14) Viele Vergleiche und Metaphern sind der Welt des 
Krieges, der Waffen und des Rittertums entnommen; z. B.: 

as Vergleiche. 

"Mrs. Thomburgh caught the sounds through an open window 
and tore the flannel across she was preparing for a mothers' meeting 
with a noise like the rattle of müsketry.*' R. E, 60, 

"Even to her the Word ^Christian* sounded like a bombshell 
in that room." Ibid. 269. 

"Lord Rupert plun^ed in with the gallant floundering motion 
chäracterfstic or him, while Mr. Whamdiffe followed.//>^^ a modern 
gunboat behind a three-decker." Ibid, 274. 

"She iound herseif suddenly the goal öf some sharp little 
pleasantry that pricked like a stiletto." 5. G. T. 48, 

"And now — if it were only possible to crush back that *no' 
— to beat down this resistance which, like an alien garrison, defended, 
as it were, a town that hated it." H. B, 142, 

"In defiance of them, her whole nature stood like a charged 
weapon, ready to strike." Ibid. 143. 

"A thought — a perception — thrust itself like a lance-point 
through Eleanor's mind." Eleanor. 145. 

"At last, höwever, she succeeded in recapturing herseif, in 
beating back the thoughts which. like troops overrash on a doubtful 
field, appeared to be carrying ner into the ambushes and strong- 
holds Ol an enemy." Ibid. 216. 

**Her eye glanced uncertainly, and she approached with dain- 
tiness, like one stepping on minea ground." L. R. D, 15, 

"His language was hot, broken, confused, like the street figh- 
ting it chronicled." Ibid. 356, 

"His mind was in a stränge, double State. It was like one 
who feels himself unfairly protected by a magic armour." 

Ibid, 410. 

"Then a thought, like a buming arrow, pierced her." 

M, W. A. 373. 

"A tremor shook her, — as of the prisoner who feels on his 
limbs the first touch of the fetter." Ibid. 427. 

"And she feil back, flushed and breathless, — like one who 
throws out a rebel and challenging flag." Ibid. 432. 
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Ä Metaphern. 

**He had got hold of all the stock apolog;etic argnmentSi and 
used them, his companion admitted, witn ability and ingenaity. 
But they were merely the outworks of the citädel. The inmoBt 
fortress was held by something wholly distioct from intellectual 
conviction." R, £, 39. 

^He so announced it that everybody who heard him understood 
that his temporary withdrawal was to be the mere preparation 
for a great effort — the vigil before the toumey." laid, 291. 

^*Lucy found herseif at one time alone and shivering in the 
close neignbourhood of Lady Driffield, who was entrenched bduod 
the tea-um." D. G. 273. 

**Marcella only looked quietly at the beaut^r which might 
easily prove to be so important an arrow in her quiver.'* 

Marcella. 44. 

"The occasion meant to Lord Maxwell, whether Dick Bo^ce 
was there or no, the final condonin^ of things past and done witk 
a final throwing of the Maxwell shield over the Boyce weakness.** 

Ibid. 118. 

*'Soon we shall bring two batteries to bear, he letting fly as 
correspondent, and I from the office." IbiiL22S. 

"It was another instance of her power — that she had beett 
able to bind even this young enemy to her chariot-wheels." 

S.G.T.108. 

**One Speaker after another got up from the Liberal benches 
— burly manufacturers and men of business, who had so far held 
a strong post in the army of resistance — to tender their Sub- 
mission, to admit that the fight had gone far enough." Ibid. 149. 

"Ii there was any dispute going — especially on a rdigioos 
point — Stephen Fountain would nish into it witn broäd-sheets." 

H. B. 54. 

"The strong dark armies of the pines." Eleanor. 182. 

"Through a number of indirect and gradual approaches he 
laid siege to her, and again and again did snc feel her lieart flutte- 
ring in nis grasp, only to draw it back in fear." Ibid. 399. 

"Mary^Lyster was conscious of it, conscious also of a certain 
look that Kitty bestowed upon the entrance of Ashe, while Cliffe 
was opening a battery of mingled chaff and compliments that did 
not at first naye much effect upon her." M. W. A. 99. 

"There will be some papers out tomorrow that will be a bomb 
Shell." Ibid. 153. 

15) Endlich kommen die Vergleiche, welche Minto^) 

**real comparisons" nennt, d. h. Vergleiche, die hauptsächlich 

aus der Geschichte oder der Dichtung entnommen sind. Es 

sind eine Menge dieser Art bei Mrs. Ward zu finden; die 

folgenden mögen hier genügen: 

"She was like a Stothard picture with her high waist, her 
blue sash ribbon, her slender neck and brilliant head." R. JE. 19. 



1) Manual of English Prose Literäture, P. 98. 
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"Suddenly they sped past St. Wilfrid's, resplendent with lights^ 
the jewelled Windows of the choir risinfi^ above the squalid walls 
and roofs into the rainy darkness, as tne mystical chapel of the 
Oraal, with its *torches gh'mmering fair* flashea out of the mountain 
storm and solitude on to Galahad's seeking eyes." Ibid. 257, 

"Robert, who was as fervent a believer in *large maps' as 
Lord Salisbury, had prepared a goodly störe of them for the 
occasion." Ibid. 264. 

"And to Reuben, lookin^ across the little scuUery at his wife, 

it was as thougn like Christian and Hopeful he were 

trying to get back into the Way, and found that the floods had 
risen over it." D. G. 43. 

"He thought of Sandy 's money with loathing. It was like 
the cursed stun that Achan had brought into the camp — an evil 
leaven fermenting in their common life, and raising monstrous 
growths." Ibid. 54. 

"Lady Mildred Wharton was like Garrick, only natural when 
she was acting, which she did on every possible occasion." 

Marcella. 142. 
"Unless we are contented, as the Pamellites were, to be bores 
in the House and nuisances to ourselves — to peg away in season 
and out of season — to give up everything for the cause, we may 
just as well not go into the fight at all — for we shall do nothing 
with it." S.G. T. 15. 

"They don't mind anything — they shout themselves hoarse 
whenever Bewick speaks — they're as proud as Punch if he 
shakes hands with them." Ibid. 53. 

"*As for me,' she said, panting a little, *when I finished the 
life this moming in your room, I feit like Ivan in Browning's 
poem."* H. B. 155. 

"The Laura who now for the second time watched the spring 
dawn through that diamond<paned window looked back upon her 
as the figures in Rossetti's stränge picture meet the ghosts of their 
old selves — with the same sense of immeasurable, irrevocable 
distance." Ibid. 188. 

'*He had endeavoured tomake it populär, as Chateaubriand made 
the great argument of the Gänie du Cnristianisme populär, by the 
introduction of an element of poetry and romance." Eleunor. 55. 
"A deep, though ^enerallv silent enthusiasm for the Anglican 
Via Media possessed him; ana, like the Newman of Oriel, he was 
inclined to look upon the appearance of Antichrist as coincident 
with the Council of Trent." Ibid. 120. 

"The beggars tormented them on the approach to Genzano, 
as they tormented of old Horace and Maecenas.^* Ibid. 137. 

^^KxidL yet? as she bit her lip in fear or bewilderment, her heart 
was rising like the Paglia after the storm — swelling, thundering 
within her." Ibid. 402. 

^"•Like Karennine in Tolstoy's great novel, he refused to sue for 

a divorce, and for something of the same reasons." L. R. D. 21. 

"She saw herseif a moment as Elsa, and her husband as a 

modern Lohengrin, Coming spiritually she knew not whence, — 

bound on some quest mysterious and unthinkable." Ibid. 391. 

6 
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**That a man should know himself to be a fool was m bis 
eyes as it was in Lord Melboume's, the lirst o£ necessities." 

MW.A.63. 

^'Soon, however, like the god at Philippi, sbe swept upon the 
poet and bore him from the field." ihiiL 169, 

"At the Armenian convent, a handsome youn^ monk took 
Charge of them. ^5 George Sand and Lamennais had done before 
them, they looked at the printing-press, the garden, the cloister, 
the church." Ibtd, 376, 

*'-But I am willing — like St. Paul and my betters — to be 
a fool for Christ's sake." Ibtd. 475. 

Diese "real comparisons" bilden eine sehr charakteristisdie 
Eigenschaft von Mrs. Humphrey Wards Romanen. Wenn 
man die Vergleiche und Metaphern im ganzen betrachtet 
so sieht man, dass die ersteren eine grössere Rolle als die 
letzteren spielen, und auch, dass sie im allgemeinen besser 
gelungen und zutreffender sind. Man wird auch be- 
merken, dass unsere Schriftstellerin grosse Geschicklichkeit 
beim Verwenden ihrer Bilder zeigt, dass sie aber nicht viele 
neue schafft. 

b) Personifisierung, Personifizierung spielt eine sehr 
bedeutende Rolle in Mrs. Wards Romanen. Die Beseelung 
des Unbeseelten hat bekanntlich grosse litterariscbe Wirkung, 
weil sie grosse Lebendigkeit und Anschaulichkeit hervor- 
bringt. Bei unserer Schriftstellerin finden wirt dass abstrakte 
Ideen, wie Liebe, Eitelkeit usw., die Künste und die Gegen- 
stände und Erscheinungen der unbeseelten Natur am häufigsten 
personifiziert werden. Städte, Kirchen, Flüsse etc. werden 
auch beseelt, während einige Tiere, bescMiders der Hund 
und das Pferd, manchmal mit menschlichen Regungen aus- 
gestattet sind. Auch die gewöhnlichen und bekannten Personifi- 
zierungen der Kirche (als eine Mutter), des Schicksals der 
Natur, des Todes usw. kommen häufig vor. Als Beispiele 
der Personifizierung will ich die folgenden anführen: 

^It was as though the thouc^hts and schemes he had left warm 
and safe in shelter tnere startedto life again after a day's torpor, 
and thronged to meet him. His books smiled at him with friendly 
faces, the open pa^e called to him to resume the work of the 
momin£^ — he was, in every sense, at home." M- Ä 111. 

"iTendal, with a shiver of pain, found himself lookiag straigbt 
into the wide, hungry eyes of Love!" Ibi», 152. 

"Death and sorrow and parting — three grave and tender 
angels of benediction — kept watch and ward wimout." Ibid. 212. 

"The dreaming city seemed to be still brooding m the antumn 
calm over the long succession of her sons.*^ jR. M. 29, 
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"The stream beneath, spreading broadly through the fields, 
^liivered and wrinkled under the blast." Ibid. 54, 

"Nature, indeed, here is like some spoilt petulant child. She 
'^rill bring forth nothing, or almost nothing, for man's grosser needs. 
-Ask her to bear com or pasture flocks, and she will be miserly 
^md grudging. But ask her only to be beautiful, enticing. caprici- 
ously lovely, and she will throw herseif into the task witn aÖ the 
sU>andonment, all the energy, that heart could wish." Ihid. 83. 

"Life, the sculptor, had been at work upon her, refining here, 
softening there, planing away awkwardness, emphasising grace, 
disengaging as it were, week by week and month bv monthj all the 
beauty of which the original conception was capable." Ibtd. 232. 

"For the moment death stood aside and love asserted itself. 
But this is no place to chronicle what it said." Ibid. 315. 

"But Fancy played the pilot and led the way; she conjured 
up stortns and islands and adventures." D. G. 7. 

"Art breaks all chains, or accepts none." Ibid. 182. 

"Time, kind inevitable Time, dulled the paralysing horror of 
his sister's death, and softened the memorj; of all that long torture 
of Publicity, legal investigation, and the like, which had foUowed 
it." Ibid. 322. 

"And to think that in this weather, with a barometer that 
laughs in your face when you try to move it, I have three meetings 
to-morrow night I" Marcella. 83. 

"A hard and jealous husband, and one of the softest. most 
sensuous natures that ever idleness made love to." Ibid. i82. 

"Beyond the garden, with its vague forms of fountain and 
sundial, the cedars stood watching; the little church slept to her 
left." Ibid. 309. 

"The vast city had, as it were, veiled her greatness and her 
traffedy; she offered herseif kindly and protectingly to these two — 
to meir happiness and their youtn." S. G. T. 35. 

"Now that Death was really knockin^, the half-gay, half- 
frightened defiance with which she walked tne palace of life, one 
moment listening to the sounds at the gate, the next thiowing 
herseif passionately into the revelry within, revealed to the son a new 
fact about her — a fact of poetry unutterably welcome." Ibid. 133. 

"The north spoke to her, and the mountains." H. B. 17. 

"9be rushed to give her first information whenever that 
encroaching monster the sea broke down her Castles." Ibid. 21. 

"A panic terror drove her on, but exhaustion and physical weak- 
ness caught at her will, and shod her feet with lead." Ibid. 110. 

"Grass that is the natural mother of flowers and the sister 
of all clear streams." Ibid. 177. 

"The wind had fallen, but in the pause of the dawn the river 
spoke with the hills." Ibid. 188. 

"The doubts are traitors. Send them to execution." 

Eleanor. 10. 

"La the midst of the temple grove Stands one vast ilex, — 
the tree of trees, sacred to Trivia. The other trees fall back from 
it in homage; and round it paces the priest, alone in the moming 
light." Ibid. 41. , 

6* 
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"Nay, she had raised a comer of Italy's mantle, and drawn 
close to the warm breast of one of the great mother-lands of the 
World." Ibid, 321. 

"The river, shrunk to a thread again, scarcely chattered with 
its stones." Ibid. 496. 

"The age in him held out secret hands to the age in her - 
as against encroaching and rebellious youth." Z.. Ic. D. 92. 

"She sat on the edge of her bed, her head drooped, her hands 
clasped before her absently, — like Hope still listenins^ for the 
last sounds of the harp of life." Ibia, 306. 

"When spring descends upon the shores of the Lago di Como, 
she brings with her all the graces, all the beauties, all the fine, 
delicate and temperate delights of which earth and sky are capable; 
and she pours them forth upon a land of perfect loveliness." 

Ibid. 351. 
"The sun was grudging: there was no caress in the air." 

Ibid. 398. 

"It was in this half-lit richly coloured sphere that she and 
most of her friends saw the tent ot Beauty pitched." M' W, A. 116^ 

"Chivalry towards a much-solicited mortal, also your friend^ — 
even the subtler self-love, — might have counselled silence, — or 
at least approaches more gradual." Ibid. 275. 

"The piled storm-clouds parting like a curtain above a dead 
Venice; and behind the gleaming etemal Alps, sending their 
challenge to the sea, — tne forces that make tne land, to the 
forces that engulf it." Ibid. 367. 

"Not a sound on the water, not a light in the palaces; a city 
of ebony and silver, Venice slept in the moonlight" Ibid. 451. 

Die Personifizierung, wie man aus den angegebenen 
Beispielen bemerkt haben wird, kommt zur Geltung besonders 
bei der lebhaften Naturschilderung, wo sie sehr anregend 
wirkt und vielleicht am meisten am Platz ist. 

c) HypcUlage. Ich komme jetzt zu einer Redefigur, 
welche für Mrs. Wards Werke sehr charakteristisch ist, ich 
meine die Hypallage. Unter Hypallage versteht man eine 
Verwechselung in den Beziehungen der Satzteile zu einander, 
insbesondere die Übertragung eines Epithetons von einem 
zweier Substantive auf das andere, auf das es nicht eigentlich 
passt.^) Die Anwendung dieser Redefigur ist ein sehr wirk- 
sames Mittel, den Stil lebhaft zu machen. Die Hjrpallage 
zieht notwendigerweise die Aufmerksamkeit des Lesers auf 
sich und bewahrt also den Stil vor Eintönigkeit und Ein- 
förmigkeit. 



1) Siehe Byron, Childe Harold, edited by H. F. Tozer. M. A. 
Oxford 1885. Introduction. p. 37. 
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Beispiele des Gebrauchs dieser Figur sind folgende: 
"The round slimness of her form." M. B, 96, 

"The stately whiteness of the swans." Ibid, 98. 

"The eager expansiveness of her sympathy." Ibid, 209, 
"The ctUtivated monotony of Oxford or London." R. E, 17, 
" *I have had more than ten able-bodied years living and 

rambling among them', she said, smiling/* Ibid, 54, 

"Catherine's pale silence?' Ibid. 69, 

"It drove him into a harsh abruptness of reply.'* Ibid, 193, 
"A cold prescience of death creeps over the squire as he sits 

the lamplit silence/' Ibid, 204, 

(Hier bezieht sich lamplit auf room, welches zu er- 
nzen ist.) 

"She fancied rather than saw the pale emotion of his look." 

Ibid. 242, 

"The one poor name of *Charles Richards'." Ibid, 303, 

"She peeled her potatoes with a fierce competence and energy 
lieh made his heart sick within him." D. G, 43. 

"So she went on with her washing: up in a crushed silence," 

Ibid, 82, 

"One of the long-haired band of rapins.^^ Ibid, 138, 

"The retreating whiteness of the Fontainebleau road." 

Ibid, 191. 

"Then for a bewildered instant he wondered why he had 
tne, and what he was to say." Ibia, 317. 

"Marcella paused a frowning moment, then broke suddenly 
o a delightfui laugh." Marcella. 26, 

"The still glory of the winter night passed by." Ibid, 78. 

"She had to break through that quivering silence as best 
e could." Ibid, 172, 

"A ray of cold sun came out at the moment." Ibid. 297. 

"She lay on the sofa again after dinner — her white slimness 
d bright hair showing delicately against the cushions." 

5. G, T, 68. 
"Letty was sitting opposite to him, angrily upright^^ 

ihid, 123, 
"He wondered a little perhaps in his philosopher's soul at 
^ woman of our English day^^ Ibid, 187, 

"She stood lost in a young pussle and heat of feeling." 

H. B. 47, 
^*^The shrinking delicacy of her small form." Ibid. 89, 
"The diminished sands, on which the tide was creeping, sparkled 
th seabirds; the air was soon alive with their white curves," 

Ibid, 113. 
^^The delicate uselessness of Miss Fountain." Ibid. 174. 
"Sometimes she would sit rigid, in a dream that took all the 
ung roundness from her face." Ibid. 177. 

"Wom out by the imperious energies of religion?^ 

Kleanor, 79, 
^^Eleanor^s smiling obstinacy, however, carried all before 

Ibid. 82. 
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"They had before them the steep sides and Imperial ruins 
of the Pafatine." Ibid. 117. 

"Reggie approached Lucy Foster and said to her in 

a low voice, twirling an angry ntoustache — ." Ihid, 118. 

"On the high Windows of Nemi the sunset light from the 
Campaffna Struck and flamed, ^Ave Maria — gratia plenaJ* How 
softened now, how thinly, delicately farP^ Ibid. 151. 

"Lucy had just appeared in the cool darkness ofthe avenue^ 

Ibid. 174. 

'^A May scent of roses coming from the wall below the open 
window recalled to her the spring scents at home." Ibid. 217. 

"Everything seemed to have grown strangely unreal in this 
hot silence of the villa.^^ Ibid. 237. 

"7%^ frowning impatience of his aspect attracted the atten- 
tion of the group round the ambassador." Ibid. 270. 

"Her See expressed the sweetest, most passionate sympathy, 
the indignant homage of youth to old age unjustly woundedand 
forsaken." Ibid. 338. 

"Then she crept back to bed, and cried, and cried — through 
the golden mounting of the dawn?^ Ibid. 370. 

^^The melancholy energy of her expression eave him a 
moment's thrill." L. R. D. 82. 

"On another small table close by, of a most dainty and spindk- 
l^gg^d correctness, a set of Indian chessmen under a glass shade." 

Ibid. 166. 

''^The quivering bitter ness of her face was most pitiful in 
Jacob's eyes." Ibid. 267. 

"The candle beside her, showed her in the big mirror opposite, 
— her grace, the white confusion of her dressr Ibid. 306. 

"Tney were sitting in the comer of one of the villa's terraced 
walks. amid a scented wilderness of flowers.^^ Ibid. 369. 

"It contained a few agitated lines from the Duke of Chud- 
leigh." Ibid. 423. 

"Ashe in his shelter behind Mary Lyster feil into a süent 
convulsion of laughter.^^ M. W. Ä. 93. 

"Unashamed too were the bold tyrannous eves, the rouge- 
spots on either cheek, the strength of the jaw, the ciose-shut ahiüty 
of the mouth:' Ibid. 148. 

^^The harsh signifiance of his face.'*^ Ibid. 194. 

''^The purple intensity of the sky?\ Ibid. 360. 

"The mist lifting, showed white distant crests of foam on a 
tumbling field of water, and to the north, clothed in tempestuous 
purple, the dim shapes of mountains.'' Ibid. 436. 

d) Metonymie. Die Metonymie ist die Redefigur, bei 
welcher der Name eines Dinges für den eines anderen mit 
ihm verwandten Dinges gesetzt wird — Wortvertauschung 
durch Ideen Verbindung. Sie hat mehrere Abteilungen. Z. B. 
kann der Grund an die Stelle des Effekts und der Effekt 
an die Stelle des Grunds gesetzt werden, das Enthaltende 
an die Stelle von dem, was enthalten wird, etc. Diese Rede- 
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figur wird von den meisten Autoren viel gebraucht, und 
so finden wir, dass auch Mrs. Ward sie häufig verwendet. 
Z. B.: 

"Forbes set the hoat alive with laughter by some 

Story of the unregenerate Oxford of his own undergraduate days." 

M, B. 98. 

"He had read it in an idle hour in a raitway.^^ Ibid. 162. 

"Drinking in the compliments of the neighbourhood on 
Rose's playing or Agnes's conrersation." R. E. 10. 

"In front a marble Silence drooped over the fountain." 

Ibid. 180. 

" Tke rootn applaudedvnth some signs of suppressed excitement." 

Ibid. 251. 

^^It is the Foreign Office to-night, and since James took office 
I can't with decency absent myself." Ibid. 276. 

"Some ominous rumour had spread, and the new Brother- 
hood was besieged." Ibid. 312. 

"Meanwhile David heard the town talk, and took small 
account of it." D. G. 55. 

"And between thirty and the Psalmist's limit of existence there 
is the very smallest appreciable difference, in the opinion of 
seventeen." Ibid. 82. 

"*What a night!' he said at last, drawing a füll draught of 
the May into his great ehest." Ibid. 173. 

"Behind it stretched bench after bench of piain and humble 
oak, on which the village sat, when it came to church." 

Marcella. 20. 

^^The ^allery fnade way for them; everyone looked and 
whispered tili they had passed." Ibid. 158. 

^*The larger nten, so report had it, were scheming a syndicate 
on the American plan to embrace the whole industry." Ibid. 248. 

(Hier bezieht sich larger auf das Vermögen, und nicht auf 
die körperliche Grösse der betreffenden Männeri) 

" Wilkins, a black, hectorin^ leviathan, thundering on the table 
as he flung his broad Yorkshtre across it:' Ibid. 269. 

"7%^ air was füll ofroses and orange-blossom." Ibid. 292. 

^^The table laugheä:' S. G. T. 8. 

"She, having married thirty thousand a year, can afford 
her little amusements." Ibid. 9. 

"Then the village retreated within doors again : and each 
house bussed and gossiped its fill." Ibid. 53. 

"Betty flew to ring for her maid and look up trains." 

Ibid. 98. 

*^The Treasury Bench was seen to be listening as one man." 

Ibid. 149. 

"I bought it myself out o' the sheep:' H. B. 43. 

"Amid the laughter of the street." Ibid. 77. 

. "Don't wait. Just teil the carriage —." Ibid. 106. 

"And then — ponder a little, what it was that really happened 
in those forty-Jtve years of Elizabeth." Ibid. 1/2. 

"But April was blowing and plashing outside." Ibid. 183. 
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"Instantly the Camtagna was in the roofn — the great 
moonlit plain, a thousand teet below, with the sea at its further ed£& 
and the boundless sweep of starry sky above it." Eleanor. So. 

"And he tumed to her w:th the brightest, most confiding 
mannen as though he had been Ihe friend of her cradle:* 

Ibid. 65. 

"Lucy Standing still under the heat and lookiiig round her 
feit herseif steeped and bathedm Italy" ibid. 143. 

"Manisty indeed had also ' been under the nds^ht. bathing 
passion and doubt in its cool purity." Tbid. 293. 

"But at five o' clock, he emerged, and told a hansom to 
drive him to Grosvenor Square." L. R. D. 38. 

"Julie groped her way upstairs through the sleeping house." 

^^The heart was after all stronger than the head." Ibid. 174. 

''The rooin held its breath:' Ibid. 188. 

''Read me in the Times to-morrow. I shall make a rattling 
speech." Ibid. 280. 

"The leaves of Saint-Simon passed idly through her fingers." 

Ibid. 392. 

"She murmured courage and love into his ear." Ibid 430. 

"The smokin^-room broke up lote, but the new Under- 
Secretary sat up still later, reading and smoking in his bedroom." 

M. W. A. 62. 

"A table swept by a very storm of laughter." Ibid 168. 

"Well, don't lefs quarret before the countyf* Ibid. 317. 

"In spite of some attempt on the part of the police to keep 
the hour secret, half Venice followed the black-araped barca, 
which bore that flawed poet and dubious hero to his rest" 

Ibid. 481. 

e) Antonomasie. Die gewöhnliche Bedeutung der 

Antonomasie ist die Ersetzung des Eigennamens durch den 

Gattungsnamen, oder umgekehrt. Sie hat aber eine etwas 

weitere Bedeutung. Nichol^) definiert die Figur in folgender 

Weise : 

"Antonomosia is a figure of concentration, which Singles out 
a type and makes it stand for the kind to which it belongs; it rests 
partly on resemblance and partly on historical association. The 
most common form is where a proper name is taken to represent 
a class — as *some village Hampden,' *some Cromwell guiltless of 

his country's blood.' In common discourse we talk of a 

Solomon, a Croesus, a Demosthenes, a Cato; and similarly of Chloes 
and Corydons as types of soft-hearted shepherdesses and sentimental 



swams." 



Sie hat also zum Teil eine symbolische Bedeutung. 
Eine andere Form der Figur besteht darin, dass man statt 
eines Eigennamens eine Umschreibung desselben gebraucht, 



1) English Composition. London, 1904. Pp. 83—84. 
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B. "the Wizard of the North" statt Sir Walter Scott ; 
ler dass man überhaupt eine Umschreibung statt des 
gentlichen Namens einer Person oder eines Dinges ver- 
endet. Es giebt auch mehrere Modifikationen dieser Rede- 
5ur, z. B. der Gebrauch des Abstrakten für das Konkrete ; 
egen dieser verweise ich auf das zitierte Buch von Nichol. 

Von der Antonomasie macht unsere Schriftstellerin 
Lufigen Gebrauch, und zwar von fast allen Formen und 
odifikationen derselben. Die Figur erhöht beträchtlich die 
^bhaftigkeit der Erzählung. 

Hieran reihe ich einige Beispiele dieses Gebrauchs: 

"He was reading to-night one of the most perfect scenes that 
en the Wisard ojthe North has ever conjured." i?. E. 99. 

"Presently it seemed to the husband and wife as though the 
NT daily hours spent at the rectorv were mere halts between 
ccessive acts oi battle with the pfague-fiend — a tnore real 
\d grifft Grendel ofthe Marshes — for the lives of the children." 

Ibid. 15L 

"The tenue of a dandy was never more cleverly used to 
isk the schemes of a Disraeli or the hard ambition of a 
üleyrand than in Master Frederick Whamcliffe." Ibid. 274, 

"But the passion in the cid face was as purely traffic as any 
it ever spoke through the ups of an Antigone or a Gloucester." 

Ibid. 310. 

"She saw her mission and took her squalid Oedipus in 
arge." D. G. 93. 

"In this strait of conduct. that sheer imperative' which we 
rry mithin us made itself tor the first time heard and realised." 

Ibid. 133. 

"Mittens also! drawn laboriously over the hands and arms of 
: Amazon:' Ibid. 265. 

"She had the air of som,e young Victory poised upon a 
ight." Marcella. 24. 

"Whatever the evidence might be, he would be to her either 
:tim or champion — and Westall, of course, merely the Holofernes 
thepiece:' Ibid. 140. 

"The Speaker, who had the air of a shrewd and prosperous 
tnufacturer, put up his eyeglass to look at this young Kobes- 
>rre:' ' "^ "^ ' ^ ^lul 142. 

"Had that little witch dropped the old familiär poison into 
veins after all?" 5. G. T. 20. 

"Even those who were most convinced that the Mrs. Allisons 
this World are the chief obstacles in the path of progress, 
iberated when they were asked to Castle Luton, and feil — 
>testing." Ibid. 72. 

"To be too careful, too gingerly over the separate life, brings 

ill to a Stand-still. Meddle too much, and the Demiurge who 

the machine going tums sulky and stops working." lotd* 85. 
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"Many a Parliatnentary Nestor watched the yonng «MuAls^b 
progress with a keenness bom of memory — memory that bunti' 
anew with the battles of the past." Ibid, 149. M^-. 

"Thoo ha* made a covenant wi' the Amorite an' the Awafe-I»^^*^ 
kite. They ha' called tha, an' thoo art eatin' o' their sacrifices." 

H.B,45. 

"Enough to prove at any rate that the Esau of Ms race- 
feras cofisumere nati^ to borrow the emendation of Mr. Fidto | 

— had not yet been wholly cast out by the Jacob of a mysticai 
pietyr Und. 154. 

"It Covers the most various types — from the nansems 
hysteria of a Margaret Mary Alacoque — to the exquisite bcauty 
of the Imitation " Ihid. 173. 

'*A hot, lonely, thirsty land — the heart of Italy — where 
the rocks are honeycombed with the tombs of that mysterioos 
Etruscan race, the Melchisedek of the nations, Coming no ooe 
knowswhence, *without father and without mother.'" Eleanor.304. 

***! thought you were the Jonah of our day' , ghe said, wi4 
her abrupt and rather disdainful smile." Ibid. 472, 

"On the other hand, his difficulty of eyesight, combined with 
the marked stoop of overwork. produced a qualifying impression 

— as of power teased and fettered, a Samson anwng the 
Philistines." L, R. D. 7, 

"Montresor had been the well-known Chateatibriand to Lady 
HenrVs Madame Ricamier^ for more than a generation." 

lUd, 159. 
"But, it seemed, he was now bound, at 7.30, for the Gare de 
Sceaux, from which point of departure it was dear that no 
reasonable man would think of starting for the Eternal City." 

Ibid. 318. 

**The rose of evening bumed on the craggy mountam face 
beyond Bellagio." Ibid. 368. 

"*0h my tastes are horribly catholic, — I admire so many 
people," said Ashe with a glance at the well-dressed elegance 
bestde him." M. W. A. 36. 

"Both Kitty and the goddess of the Fronde knew that they 
must hold their own in a crowd." Ibid. 180. 

"Kitty watched him^ frowning, , — a slender, brooding 

sorceress, some Canidia or Simaetha, interrupted in her ritiuu 
of hate." ibid. 285. 

"His sister^s affection for him was clouded by his stränge 
relation to the Jesebel who in her opinion had destroyed their 
brother." Ibid. 390. 

"A man of letters in clerical dress, the Abbä Prevost of his 
day." ... . i^ä. 402. 

"The night was mild and still, and a veiled moon was just 
rising over the town of Juliet." Ibid. 456. 

f) Symbol. Die symbolische Apperzeption ist in Mrs. 
Wards Romanen reichlich vertreten, obgleich man nicht 
gerade behaupten kann« dass das eigentliche, bestimmte 
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Symbol selbst darin eine wichtige Rolle spielt. Nach Elster 
liegt das Wesentliche des Symbols darin^ **dass das äussere 
Merkzeichen, Sinnbild, Symbol stets klein, der Sinn und die 
Bedeutung aber gross, von einem nicht selten ins Unendliche 
>veisenden Umfang ist." Dies ist ohne Zweifel die strenge 
Bedeutung des Symbols; ich glaube aber, dass die Bedeutung 
des Wortes etwas erweitert werden kann, indem man alle 
Fälle, in welchen durch einen Ausdruck etwas anders sinn- 
bildlich dargestellt wird, Symbol nennt. In der Praxis ist 
es manchmal schwer zu entscheiden, ob ein besonderer Fall 
ein Sjnnbol ist oder nicht, weil diese Figur der Metapher 
und der Antonomasie nahe liegt. Die folgenden Beispiele 
fasse ich als Symbole auf, ich weiss aber wohl, dass einige 

davon anders aufgefasst werden können. 

"Not a word of the pecuniary advantages of her offer, though 
she must know that almost any author would give his eyes just 
now for such a proposal." M, B. 84 — 85. 

"These teeming years after 1830, when poets grew on every 
hedge and the romantic passion was abroad." Ibid, 162. 

"That girl, atoning as it were by her one white life for all 
the crimes and coarseness of her ancestry." R. E. 18. 

"You and Grey between you call yourselves Liberais, and 
ima^ine yourselves reformers, and all the while you are doing 
nothing but playing into the hands of the Blacks?^ Ibid. 266. 

"Assuming, as every good Comtist does, that the husband 
is the wife*s poper Ibid. 268. 

"Besides, my firm conviction is that the Upper class can 
produce a Brook Farm, but nothihg more." Ibid. 275. 

^^The Nimrod in me is easily gorged, and goes to sleep after 
a while/' Ibid. 294. 

"Whenever I see that young reprobate in the street now, 
/ smell the pit." D. G. 101. 

"A little poetry, perhaps, did no härm; but literature in 
painting was the very devil. Ibid. 170. 

"And one short fortnight ago, what man in Europe could have 
fiiiessed that such a day was already ort the knees of the gods?*' 

Ibid. 224. 

"All this time Colonel Danby had been Hstening with half 
an ear!* ibid. 266. 

"Marcella would walk home on air, quivertng with a passio- 
nate deliffht." Marcella. 9. 

"Only once was there a break in the uniform character of the 
monuments — a break corresponding to the highest moment of 
the Boyce fortunes, a moment when the respectability of the family 
rose suddenly into brilliance, and the prose of generations broke 
into afew years of poetry. '^'^ Ibid. 19. 

"n — vote for an eight-hours dav, by local and trade Option 1 
In my opmion I might as well vote for striking thejlag on the 
British Empire at onceP' Ibid. 177. 
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*'It was hard luck that the Raeburn ghost shauld wäüt 
this particular eveningy Ibid. 219. 

'''It appeared very soon that nothing would have been easier 
for her had she chosen than to become the Hon of the later 
season.'' Ibid. 240. 

'The only gleam in the grey of his life?^ Ibid. 294. 

"Who are you, that you snould have all the cake of the 
World, and other people the crustsP" Ibid. 302. 

"It will go on tili the Day of Judgntent.^"^ S. G. T. 25. 

"And they were not love-making — they were crying for 
the moon?' " Ibid. 183. 

"He was an aristocrat to his fingers* ends^ H. B. 73. 

"On the subject of balls and theatres he spoke sometimes 
with a severity no member ofthe Metropolitan Tabernacle coM 
have outdoner Ibid. 127. 

Man beachte die Vorliebe für Anschaulichkeit und für 
das Konkrete, welche dieses Beispiel zeigt. Wie zutreffend 
und wirksam ist esl 

"So it seemed — that Miss Fountain had set her cap at the 
squire from the beginning, ready at a moment's notice to swallow 
the Scarlet Lady when required." Ibid. 148. 

"'I found her adamanfi said Father Leadham." Ibid. 189. 

"She was now much less shy; and her secret disapproval 
gave her ton^ue.^^ Eleanor. 123. 

**He haa eyes and ears only for you.** Ibid. 243. 

"He seemed to be in a brown study, and walked on beside 
her in silence." Ibid. 261. 

"He thought that the Shadow and I were to be soon acquain- 
ted, when he saw me first." Ibid. 288. 

"And in consecjuence they found themselves — in spite of rivers 
of corrupt expendtture — without men, or money." Ibid. 412. 

"Wnile Lucy was steel to him, Eleanor not only forgave 
him, but was grateful to him with a frankness that only natures 
so pliant and so sweet have the gift to show." Ibid, 486. 

"Vistas of hope and possibiüty opened in the very heart of 
discouragement.^^ L. R. L>. 125' 

"But there are those who can make a gift burn into the 
bones of those who receive it." Ibid. 205. 

"She was powerless to change them; but that aftemoon she 
had at any rate beaten her wings against the bars." Ibid. 272. 

"Sometimes, of course, it has dazzled me. To-niffht, it seems 
to me — dust and ashes." Ibid. 302. 

"As she knelt beside him, her face bowed upon his hsai'di.the 
ice within her was breaking up." Ibid. 337. 

"She threw her challenge to all the winds of heaven." 

M. W. A. 94. 

"Well, she mustn't be tired the night of my party next weck, 
— or the skies will fall:' Ibid. 149. 

"A little lady who did no wrong herseif, -^ and thought no 
wrong of others; as white-minded and unsuspicious as a convent 
child." Ibid. 258. 
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"When Mary and her father were together, Hhe Bishop' was 
r Richard's property. He only feil to Mary's share, in the old 
m's absence." Ibid, 371. 

Die grosse Mehrzahl dieser Beispiele zeichnet sich 
irch eine ungewöhnliche Anschaulichkeit aus. In diesen 
id anderen Beispielen solcher Art zeigt die Schriftstellerin 
1 bewusstes Streben nach dem Konkreten und Vermeidung 
:s Abstrakten; und dies ist, wie man kaum zu sagen 
aucht, ein sehr wirksames Mittel, ihren Stil lebhaft zu 
acben. 

g) Antithese. Die Antithese ist nichts weiter als ein 
ontrast. Man bringt Gegenstände, die zu derselben all- 
imeinen Klasse gehören, die aber einen scharfen Unter- 
hied zeigen, nebeneinander, um den Unterschied zwischen 
nen vermittelst des Kontrasts hervorzuheben. Sie ist eine 
igur, die in der Literatur sehr beliebt und in der englischen 
iteratur besonders von Macaulay und Pope gebraucht 
orden ist. 

**The legitimate, that is, the temperate use of Antitheses 

1 appropriate occasions," sagt Nichol^), **undoubtedly adds 

► the vigour of style." Und von Mrs. Humphrey Ward 

ird die Antithese nur massig angewendet. Beispiele des 

ebrauch sind folgende: 

"Women in moments of sorrow have the outlet of tears and 
resses; men's great refuge is silence." M. B. 201. 

"However, if the Higher Powers alone kfiew, Mrs. Thornburgh 
as convinced that she could make a very shrewd guess at the 
uses of Catherine's behaviour." /?. E. 61. 

"The two women were a curious contrast: Mrs. Thomburgh 
lort, inclined, as we know, to be stout, ample and abounding in 
l things. whether it were curls er cap stnngs or conversation ; 
rs. Leybum tall and well-proportioned, well dressed, with the 
me graceful ways and languid pretty manners as had first attracted 
;r husband's attention thirty years before." Ibid. 69. 

"In these democratic davs we must know everybody; we 
ould only marry our equals." R. E. 231. 

" *You came to me in the spirit of war', said Robert, with 
me emotion, as he held his hand; *give me instead the grasp of 
ace.'" Ibid. 264. 

"My weakness might yield — my true best seif never." 

Ibid. 315. 

"The room had passed in an instant from cynicism to sentiment. 
moment ago it had been trampling to mud the tenderest feeling 



1) English Composition. p. 88. 
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of the past; it was now eagerly alive with the feelii^ of the 
present/' Z>. G. 172. 

**I am no longer an artist but an artisan, — I have not pamted 
a picture for yea», but what I paint sells for a trifle.'* Ihtd, 318. 

"Christianity begins with the poor and division of goods - 
it becomes the great bulwark of property and the feudal statt 
The Crusades — they set out to recover the tomb of the Lord! - 
what they did was to increase trade and knowled^e. And so with 
Socialism. It talks of a new order — what it wiu do is to help to 
make the old soundl" Marcella. 211. 

Dies ist eine erweiterte Antithese. Es ist ein Beispiel 
von dem, was Meiklejohn*) "Parallel" nennt. 

"Vague Philosophie yeamings after virtue, moderatioQ, 
patriotism, crossed his mina. The i^a^^an ideal sometimes smote 
and fired him, the Christian never. He could still read his Plitv 
and his Cicero, whereas gulfs of unfathomable distaste roUed betwees 
him and the New Testament." Marcella. 263. 

"So she began it — her long confession. from the earUest 
days. He wincecT often — she never wavered." Ibid, 311. 

"I know, for I have tried to unearth them, to organise them, 
to make sure that no one was fainting while we were feastin£[." 

o. Cr« 7. oö. 

"The men's resources were ezhausted; the masters stood 
unbroken." Ibid. 200. 

"Overhead, great thunderclouds kept the sunset : beneath. the 
blues of the evenmg were all interwoven with rose." Ä Ä 82. 

"Half an hour before she had been the merest passing stranger 
in that vast Company; now she was part of them, organic^y 
necessary to the act passing in their midst." .Ibia, 104. 

"The great thom which overhung it was then in bud* now 
the berries which covered the tree were already reddenmg to 
Winter." Ibid. 15^. 

"In the course of five minutes' violent Speech Mrs. Denton 
wiped out the the grievances of six months." Ibid. 161. 

"Isn't it wonderful too, the way in which it shows you, not 
the Pope — but the Papacy — not the man but the Church?" 

Eleanor. 25. 

"The two men would walk up and down the ilex avenues of 
the garden for hours toffether, Mr. Neal gentle, conciliating, but 
immovable; Manisty violent and excited, but always submitting in 
the end.»' Ibid. 119. 

"He has chosen to attack not the violence of the Church — 
but the weakness of the State." Ibid. 256. 

"While for Lucy he was still the courteous and patemal 
priest, for Eleanor he gradually became — like Manisty — the 
mtellectual comrade, crossing swords often in an equal omtest, 

1) The Art of Writing English, p. 20a 
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li€re he sometimes forgot the consideration due to the womaix m 
^ provocation shown him by the critic." Ibid, 353 — 4, 



"I provide the house, the footmen — the Champagne, — • the 
^fuests are hers." L, K. D. 34. 

"This isjulie's headquarters ; we are on her staff. You come 
Crom the enemy." Ibid. 40, 

"A great, murderous, six-foot Afridi — that would have been 
^simple enough. But »a womanl — old and ill and furious — with 
tthat Medttsa's face, — noi" Ihid, 176. 

"She had tried to sound him; she had never revealed herseif." 

Ibid. 413. 

"To have the reputation of an idler, and to be in truth a 
plod4mg and unwearied Student: this, at any rate, pleased him." 

M. W. A. 63. 

"Sb ecould not escape, much as she wished it, from the wrestle 
between the two women: — on the one side the mother, noble, 
already toucbed with age, füll of dignity and protesting affection, — 
on the other the wi&, still little more than a child in years, 
vibra,ting through all her slender frame with passion and insolence, 
more beautiful than usual by virtue of the very f ire which possessed 
her, — a Maenad ai bay." Ibid. 132. 

"Their eyes met, — his already füll of a kind of ownership, 
tender, confident, humorous even, — hers alive with passionate 
anger and resistance." Ibia. 436. 

Die Antithese wird besonders wirksam bei der Charakter- 
schilderung von Personen entgegengesetzter Disposition oder 
Figur, weil sie die verschiedenen Eigenschaften der Personen 
m den Vordergrund stelk und durch den Kontrast uns 
darauf aufmerksam macht. Dies kann man deutlich aus 
mehreren der angeführten Beispiele sehen, z.B. der Schilderung 
von Mrs. Tbomburgh und Mrs. Leyburn oder Mr. Neal und 
Mr. Manisty, Der Eindruck auf uns ist viel stärker, als 
wenn nur eine der Personen geschildert wäre. 

h) Synekdoche. Durch die Synekdoche bezeichnet man 
gewöhnlich eine Redefigur, welche darin besteht, dass 
der Teil für das Gan?e gesetzt wird, oder umgekehrt, z. B. 
wenn man von **all bands on deck** spricht, gebraucht man 
eine Synekdoche. Auch die Bezeichnung eines Amtes oder 
einer Person durch ihr auffallendstes Merkmal oder Kenn- 
zeichen, z. B. des Königs durch die Krone, wird Synek- 
doche genannt. Es findet also eine Vertauschung von 
Begriffen statt, indem der interessanteste oder hervor- 
stechendste Teil eines Dinges für das Ganze gesetzt wird. 

Von Mrs. Ward wird diese Redefigur nur verhältnis- 
mässig selten verwendet, und ihr Qebra^b de3ae^>eQ zeigt 
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keine besonders neuen oder auffallenden Beispiele; es genügt 

also, <lie folgenden anzuführen: 

"Half a dozen German throats broke out into guttural 
Protest." Ä E. 209. 

"David stalked the cotton, and found her Ijring prone and 
with her hat, as usual, firmly held down over her ears." D. G.49. 

"Very soon, in Passion Week, she and her friend had gathered 
a prayer-meeting of girls, hands front the thill at the' end of the 
Street." . Ibid. 235. 

"In the first place, and above all, to distribute the discipline 
and the tnist of personal and private possession among an infim- 
telv erreater number of hands than possess them already." 

Marcella. 231. 

**Meanwhile he feit the Stimulus of his reception in a Company 
which included some of the keenest brains in JSngland.** 

S. G. T, 187. 

"For as he waited for death his soul seemed to sink into the 
sufferinir of the world, as a spent swimmer sinks into the wave" 

Ibid, 210. 

(Nebenbei, auch ein vortreffliches Beispiel der Alliteration 1) 

"She beckoned wildly, and not a few passers-by tumed to lock 
at the nodding cloud of tuller H, B. 97. 

"He has a story of a bogle in this road — a horse-bogle, 
too — that makes one creep:' Ibid, 186, 

"My maid said she had no idea poke-bonnets could be so 
sweet:' L. R, D. 166—7. 

"Of all these had this wasted greybeard made a part." 

md. 356. 

"I don't want it to be made impossible for me to go to Madame 
d'Estr^es again. Besides — we've just eaten her salt," M, W,A.3l. 

i) Oxymoron. Das Oxymoron besteht in einer Ver- 
bindung von Begriffen, die sich scheinbar widersprechen, die 
aber in der Wirklichkeit es nicht tun, z. B. "Here all were 
noble, save Nobility".^) Diese Figur spielt keine grosse 
Rolle in den Romanen unserer Schriftstellerin, aber sie ver- 
dient doch erwähnt zu werden. Beispiele sind: 

"She could not infuse them with that terrible beauty which 
Desfor^ts would have given to every line." M. B, 144, 

"Still, whatever its source, it had been there at command, 
and the reflection carried with it a sad sense of security, R. E.59. 

"*Yes', he answered, still some yards from her, his voice 
comingstrangely to her out of the moonlit darkness/' Ibid. 191. 

"David was mendinff, sorting and pricing a number of old books 
he had bought for notning at a country sale." D. G- 130. 

"She wouldf be subdued — ohl very quicklyl to ffreat houses 
and great people, and all the vapid pomp and iale ton of wealth." 
Marcella, 123, 

1) Byron, Childe Harold. I. 880. 
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The sorrow to which it will lead you is the. only joy ttat 
remains to you." Ihia. 264, 

"The tray for her simple meal stood ready, and beside it a 
volume of The Divine Comedy,' one of her mother's very rare 
gifts to her, in her motherless youth." Ihid, 265. 

^^As he lifted his sightless eyes he saw the dark roadway 
of the mine expand, and a woman, stepping with an exquisite 
lightness and freedom, came towards him." S. G. T. 210. 

"Between Eleanor and Lucy there had grown up a close, 
intense, and yet tnost painful affection:' Eleanor, 371. 

"He put forth a tender violence; and Lucy yielded." Ihid, 501, 
"'Ahl but she was dead long hefore she died; said the 

Duchess." L. R. D. 167. 

"His lean distinction, his ugly good-looks marking him out 

from the men aroimd him." M, W. Ä, 157. 

"Venice looked precisely as she might have looked on some 
wild sixteenth-century night in the years of her glorious decay.'' 

Ihid, 366. 
"There was in it a certain luxury and romance of pain:' 

Ihid. 483. 

j) Utotes, Wenn man eine Behauptung aufstellt, indem 
man deren Gegensatz verneint, gebraucht man die Redefigur 
Litotes. Diese Figur hat das Charakteristikum, dass sie 
scheinbar weniger, wirklich aber mehr sagt, als gemeint ist. 
Ein klassisches Beispiel ist: "A Citizen of no mean city." 
Auch die Litotes verwendet Mrs. Ward nur sparsam; die 
besten Beispiele des Gebrauchs reihe ich hier an. 

"But Robert was leaming a certain hardness in this London 
life which was not without its uses to character." R. E. 247, 

"Elise was no untaught heroine." D. G. 202. 

"He believed that one or two of them had been not unknown 
to Raebum." Marcella, 182. 

"None entered the room itsclf, for its two semi-circular windows 
looked north over the gardens. Yet it was not uncheerful.'' 

L, R, D, 165, 

"She was a thin, piain woman, not devoid of either ability 
or character." Ihid. 221. 

"Lord Grosville was not hy any means without value as a 
talker." M. W. A. 53. 

"Lady Alice had a child, and was at first not altogether 
unhappy:' Ihid. 57. 

"He thouffht not without a discomfortable humour of what a 
French husband would have made of a similar Situation." Ihid. 242. 

Als Beispiele dieser Redefigur möchte ich auch den 
Gebrauch von solchen einzelnen Wörtern wie unclose, 
unking, unmodernise ansehen. Diese kommen aber nicht 
häufig vor. 

7 
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2. Eigenschaften des Stils. 

Diese zerfallen naturgemäss in zwei Unterabteilungen: 
A. Innere. B. Äussere. 

Unter die erste Rubrik fallen Pathos, Humor, Ironie, 
Aphorismen und Redensarten; unter die zweite Wohlklang, 
einschliesslich der Alliteration und des Reims. Obgleich die 
Ironie gewöhnlich zu den Redeliguren gerechnet wird, scheint 
es mir besser, sie unter den Eigenschaften des Stils zu be 
handeln, da sie meines Erachtens mehr Verwandtschaft mit 
und eine nähere Beziehung zu dem Pathos und dem Humor 
zeigt als zu irgend welcher Redefigur, z. B. dem Vergleich 
oder der Metapher. 

A. Innere. 

ä) Pathos, Das Pathetische spielt eine sehr wichtige 
Rolle in den Romanen Mrs. Wards. In jedem tritt es stark 
hervor. Man geht wohl nicht fehl in der Vermutung, dass 
dies einfach daher kommt, dass die Romane so naturgetreu 
sind. In jedem Romane ohne Ausnahme finden wir wenigstens 
einen pathetischen Charakter, manchmal mehr. Besonders 
ergreifend und wirksam sind die Geschichten von Laura 
Fountain (H. B.), Eleanor Burgoyne (Eleanor), Captain 
Warkworth (L. R. D.)i Lady Kitty (M. W. A.) und Louie 
Grieve (D. G.); und die Erzählungen und Darstellungen 
davon sind manchmal ungemein rührend. Kleine Auszüge 
als Beispiele von Mrs. Wards Pathos zu geben, ist schwierig, 
da sich die Erzählungen im allgemeinen auf viele Seiten 
erstrecken. Die Beispiele, welche ich hier anführe, sind nur 
einige wenige unter vielen ebenso guten. 

"A hard task, but Flaxman undertook it. Never did he forget 
the scene. Some ominous rumour had spread, and the New Brother- 
hood was besieged. Impossible to give the reading. A hall füll 
of strained uptumed faces listened to Flaxman's announcement, and 
to Elsmere's messages of cheer and exhortation, and then a wild 
wave of grief spread through the place. The street outside was 
blocked, men looking dismally into each other's eyes, women 
weepinff, children sobbing for sympathy^ all feeling themselves at 
once shelterless and forsaken. Wnen Elsmere heard the news of 
it, he tumed on his face, and asked even Catherine to leave him 
for a whüe." R. E. 312, 

Um den vollen pathetischen Eindruck dieses Auszugs 
zu gewinnen, muss man die ganze Geschichte — oder 
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"wenigstens die ganze spätere Geschichte — Robert Elsmeres 
"wissen; und auch bei den anderen Beispielen muss man alle 
Umstände des betreffenden Falles kennen. 

"You understand — I must trouble him no more. And there 
18 no other way. This winter has proved it. Because death puts 
an end. This letter is for you three only, in all the world. Dear, 
dear MoUy — 1 sit here like a coward — but I can't go without 
a sign. — You wouldn't understand me — I used to be so happy 
as a little child — but since Papa died — since I came here — 
OhI I am not angry now, not proud — no, no. — It is for love — 
for love. 

Good-bye — good-bye. You were all so good to me. — Think 
of me, grieve for me, sometimes, — ." H. B. 205. 

Dieses Zitat bildet den letzten Teil des Briefes, welchen 

Laura geschrieben hat, ehe sie Selbstmord begeht. 

"She had the strength to carry her own letter to her room, 
to call Aileen's maid, and send her with the other packet to Lady 
Blanche. Then she locked herseif in OhI the poor crumijled 

?age -r and the laboured handwriting: — *Julie — I am dying. 
'hey are such good fellows, — but they can't save me. It's 
horrible — I saw the news of your engagement in a paper the 
day before I left Denga. You're right. — Hell make you happy. 
Teil him I said so. OhI my God — I shall never trouble you 
again. — I bless you for the letter you wrote me. — Here it is . . . . 
No — I can't — can't read it. Drowsy. — No pain' — " 

L, R. D. 429. 

"*Ohl William, Williami what a good thing it is I'm dying.' 

*Hush, Kitty — hush.' 

*It gives one such an unfair advantage though, does n't it? 
You can't ever be angry with me again. There won't be time. 
William dear! — I haven't had a brain like other people. I know 
it. It's only since I've been so ill — that I've been sane! It's a 
strande feeling — as though one had been hled — and some poison 
had drained away. But it would never do for me to take a tum 
and live! Oh no! people like me are better safely under the grass. 
Oh. my beloved, my belovedl I just want to say that, all the time, 
ana nothinff eise. — I've hungered so to say it!'" 

M. W. A. 502-03, 

"They found Kitty lyinc on her side, her face hidden entirely 
in the curls which had fallen across it, and one arm hanging. 
There was that in her aspect which made them both recoil. Then 
Ashe rushed to her with a cry, and as he passionatelv kissed her 
cold cheek, he heard the clamour of the frigntened girl behind him. 
'Ach, Gott! — Ach, Gottl' — and the voices of others, men and 
women, who began to crowd into the narrow room." 

Ibid. 505-06. 

Man vergleiche weiter R. E. (230, 272, 312—17), D. G. 
(307, 322, 324), S. G. T. (54—56, 207— 10) H. B. (204-05), 

7* 
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Eleanor (244—45, 326—27), L. R. D. (400—01, 444-53) 
und M. W. A. (494—506). 

bj Humor, Man kann nicht gerade behaupten, dass 
der Humor einen sehr grossen Raum in den Werken unserer 
Schriftstellerin einnimmt. Er bildet aber ein Charakteristikum, 
das in einer Abhandlung über Mrs. Wards Stil nicht aus- 
gelassen werden kann. Besonders bemerkenswert und er- 
wähnenswert sind einige humoristische Charaktere, die sich 
in ihren Romanen finden, z. B. John Backhouse in R. E., 
**Daddy" in D. G., Betty Macdonald und Frank Leven in 
"Marcella" und auch in S. G. T., Daffady in H. B., 
Reggie Brooklyn in ''Eleanor", The Duchess in L. R. D. 
und Lady Kitty (obgleich auch eine pathetische Figur) in 
M. W. A. Dieser Humor ist meist von ruhigem und 
gemütlichem Charakter und zeigt nichts Heftiges oder 
Stürmisches; und er ist unserer Schriftstellerin am besten 
gelungen bei einfachen Leuten, z. B. Mrs. Jelli^on in 
**Marcella" und Daffady in H. B. Im allgemeinen kann 
man Auszüge als Beispiele dieses Humors nicht gut an- 
führen, weil man den Zusammenhang lesen muss, um den 
vollen Eindruck zu gewinnen; einige aber lassen sich besser 
und günstiger zitieren; z. B.: 

"The ru^ged old cowman (Daffady), who now divided with 
Mrs. Mason tne management of the farm, was half amused, half 
scandalised by what seemed to him the deucate uselessness of Miss 
Fountain. *I 'm towd as doon i' Lunnon town yo'U find scores o' 
this mak', he would say to bis intimate the old shepherd — what 
th* Awmighty med *em f er, bets me. Now Miss PoUy, she can sarve t' 
beese' — (by which the old North countryman meant 'cattle') — 
*an' mek a not mash for t' cawves, an' cook an' milk, an' ivery 
oother soart o' thing as t' Lord give us t' wimmen for — bit 
Missie — yo' ve nobbut to luke ut her 'ands. Nobbut what theer's 
soomat endearin' i' these yoong flibberties — yo conno' let 'em 
want for owt — bit it's the use of 'em worrits me abuve a bit.'" 

Ä B, 174, 

"And when they were once more settled as audience, the 
mistress — who was by this time fanning herseif tempestuously 
with the Whinthorpe paper — launched her last word: — 

"Daffady — tnoo's naa call to lay doon t' law on sie matters 
at aw. Mappen tha'U recoUeck t' Bible — beadstrong as tba art 
i' tby aan conceit. Bit t' Bible says, "How can he get wisdom that 
holdeth the plough — wbose taak is o' buUocks?" Aa coom on 
that yestherday — an' A've bin sair exercised aboot thy preachin' 
ever sen!' Dajffady held bis peace." Ihid. 180—81, 

"Dear, foolisn, old mani he was telling me how he had gone 
bapk to the Hermitage Library at St. Petersburg the other day to 
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read, after thirty years. And there in a book that had not been 
taken down since he had used it last he found a leaf of paper and 




looking at me and slapping his knee. *Vich darlingl' Eleanor repe- 
ated, laughing extravagantly." r^leanor. 269. 

"They walked on quickly to Bruton Street. The dogs made 
conversation impossible. If they were on the chain it was one 
long battle between them and their leader. If they were let loose, 
it seemed to Sir Wilfrid that they ranged every area on the march, 
and attacked all elderly gentlemen and most errand boys." 

L. R. D, 50, 

"But his patience was sorely tried by Kitty. After dinner 
she insisted on table-tuming, and Lord GrosviUe was dragged 
breathless through the drawmg-room 'window, in pursuit of a table 
that broke a chair and finally danced upon a flower-bed. His 
theology was harassed by these proceedings, and his digestion 
upset. The Dean took it with smiles; but then the Dean was a 
Latitudinarian." M. W. A. 282. 

c) Ironie. Bei Mrs. Ward spielt die Ironie keine 
grosse Rolle. Die Geistesverfassung, die sie voraussetzt, 
scheint unserer Schriftstellerin fast, wenn nicht völlig, fremd 
zu sein. Mrs. Ward hat kein ironisches Temperament, und so 
finden wir, dass Beispiele der Ironie in ihren Romanen 
äusserst selten sind. 

Ich kann nur drei Beispiele dieser Art finden, und auch 

sie sind nicht besonders stark. 

*'Do you think he cares — one rap? It was his duty to go 
and see his father — so he went. And now he's all the more cer- 
tain he's on the road to heaven — because his father abused him, 
and his sister tumed him out. He's going to be a priest directly 
— and a missionary after that — and a holy martyr too if he gets 
his deserts. There's always fever, or natives, handy. What do 
earth-worms like mothers and sisters matter to him?" 

H. B. 151. 
"They were the innocent causes, indeed, of some evil. Eleanor 
had been ordered goats' milk by the Orvieto doctor^ and the gentle- 
man who had secured the order from the massaja went in fear 
of his life at the hands of two other gentlemen who had not 
been equally happy." Eleanor. 349. 

Das dritte Beispiel (D. G. 115) habe ich schon in einem 
anderen Zusammenhang unter '^Biblische und andere Ein- 
flüsse" angeführt. 

Der Cynismus ist mit der Ironie nah verwandt und 

in Mrs. Wards Werken so gut wie nicht vertreten, mit 

Ausnahme von zwei oder drei typischen Cynikem, ins- 
besondere dem Squire in R. E, 
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d) Aphorismen. Diese bilden eine ganz charakte- 
ristische Eigenschaft des Stils unserer Schriftstellerin. Sie 
liebt die aphoristische und zum Teil auch die epigramma- 
tische Denkweise, und wir finden viele Beispiele davon in 
ihren Romanen. Solche kurzen, kemhaften Sprüche haben 
auch ihren Einfluss auf den Stil, indem sie ihn klar, lebhaft 
und bündig machen. In vielen Fällen legt Mrs. Ward die 
Aphorismen ihren Personen in den Mund, und man darf 
also nicht annehmen, dass sie immer mit dem, was gesagt' 
wird, übereinstimmt ; in der Tat ist das Gegenteil manchmal 
der Fall. Ich reihe hier einige Beispiele an: 

"Men always make themselves believe what they want to 
believe." M, B, 138, 

"It is only a small proportion of men and women who are 
capable of passion on the great scale at all." R, E. 225. 

"The man of parls masquerading as the fool is perhaps at 
least as exasperating as the fool playing at wisdom." 

Ibid. 226. 

"He loved, therefore he understood." Ibid. 264. 

"God has not one langua^e, but many." Jbid. 279. 

"All men have their pet irrationalities." Ibid. 301. 

"One should believe m nothing — not even in one's doubts." 

D. G. 172. 
"Human beings after all are what they make themselves." 

Ibid, 229. 
"It is characler that makes circumstance , and character is 
inexorable." S. G. T. 125. 

"As obstinate as only the meek of the earth can be." 

H. B. 20. 
"The Crucifix is the Catholic Faith." Ibid. 159. 

"Yo mun wrastle wi' t* sin — an' gaa saftly by t' sinner." 

Ibid. 176. 
"Life would be tolerable but for one's virtues." 

Eleanor. 6. 

"The truth of the matter seems to be that Italy is Catholic, 
because she hasn't faith enough to make a heresy; and antiderical, 
because it is her destiny to be a nationi" Ibid. 415. 

In den zwei letzten Romanen habe ich kein gutes Bei- 
spiel eines Aphorismus gefunden. 

e) Redensarten. Redensarten — meistens gewöhnliche, 
zum Teil auch ungewöhnliche — kommen in den Werken 
Mrs. Humphry Wards häufig genug vor, um gleichfalls 
hier erwähnt zu werden. Sie bilden ein volkstümliches 
allgemeinverständliches Element des Stils und erhöhen in 
der Regel dessen Lebhaftigkeit. 
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Beispiele dieses Gebrauchs sind folgende: 

"That play has been the apple of my eye to me for months." 

M. B, 77. 

"We liberals are by no means the cocks of the walk that 
we were a few years ago." Ibid. 90. 

"So he paid through the nose and got possession of the old 
house." R. E, 18. 

"The lumpish lad all in a glow, talking away nineteen to 
the dosenr Ihid. 19. 

"Our modern good people would have dusted his apron for 
him." Ibid. 126. 

"She was labouring under an uncomfortable sense of being 
hoist with her own petard:' Ibid. 231. 

"The committee don't like strangers Coming, and Mr. CoUett, 
he got hauled over the coals for letting you in this evening." 

Ibid. 257. 

"He fought one or two pitched battles on the way home, 

showed himself a more respectable antagonist, on the whole, than 

his assailants had bargained for, and was thenceforward contemp- 

tuously sent to Coventry." D. G. 45. 

" YoVe gien him a taste he'U not forget in a week o' Sundays.'* 

Ibid. 66. 

"What Daddy saw was simply a rounded girlish face, with 
soft cheeks and Ups which seemed to him made for kissing; nothing 
to set the Thames onfire^ perhaps, but why should she run her- 
seif down?" Ibid. 116. 

"It 's business, and you mustn't make any bones about it.^^ 

Ibid. 135. 

"I shan't make any bones about takin his vote." 

Marcella. 204. 

"My dear Lady Winterboume! this is a sight for sair eenV 

Ibid. 228. 

"*AhI' Said Marcella, Hhe least said about them the soonest 
mended.'" S. G. 1. 76. 

"Bewick was riding the storm triumphantly." 

Ibid. 133. 

**He paused; then added with cautious emj^hasis: *I don't 
speak without book. It has been tried.'" Eleanor. 173. 

"Oh! of course Jean read Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, and all 
that kind of thing. But thaVs the whipped cream^ ibid. 254. 

"In the course of our conversation something was said that 
excited him. He went off at score. I became enraged and met 
him with equal violence." L. R. D. 236. 

"*Not at all, — ' said Lady Grosville, unappeased. *I was a 
hop out of kin: " M. W. A. 39. 

B. Äussere. 

Wohlklang, einschliesslich der Alliteration (im weiteren 
Sinne) und des Reims. Wir gelangen jetzt zu einem anderen 
Hauptcharakteristikum von Mrs. Wards Stil: ich meine die 
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Vorliebe für Wohlklang, besonders für Alliteration. Sie hat 
augenscheinlich ein musikalisches Ohr und Sinn für den 
Effekt des Wohlklanges. Das Streben nach diesem Effekt 
kann man deutlich in allen ihren Werken sehen. Es macht 
sich in vielerlei Weise geltend: in der Vermeidung un- 
angenehmer Klänge, in der Abwechselung von langen und 
kurzen Sätzen, in dem geschickten Gebrauch des Perioden- 
baus, in dem Wechsel der Konsonanten unter sich und der 
Vokale unter sich, in der gelegentlichen Verwendung des 
Reims oder der Assonanz und insbesondere in der Vorliebe 
für die Alliteration. Man braucht nur die Romane etwas 
sorgfältig zu lesen, um alle diese Eigenschaften zu bemerken: 
sie treten fast überall klar zu Tage. Manches wird freilich 
Zufall sein. 

Beispiele des Periodenbaus habe ich schon unter "Satz- 
bau, a) Perioden" gegeben. Ein Beispiel, das die meisten 
der obengenannten Eigenschaften ausser der Alliteration 
und dem Reim zeigt, ist folgendes: 

"As to the woma«. his social naivetä^ whith was extraordi- 
nary, but i« a maw et his type most watural, made him accept 
her exactly as he found her. Ii there were two er three peoflt 
in jRaris er Z^ondon who knew or suspected iwcidewts of Jb&dawe 
de Aetteville's young married days wnich made her receptio« at 
some of the stnctest Eng/ish houses a matter of cynical amuse- 
ment to thew, not the remotest iwk/ing of their kftowledge was 
ever /ike/y to reach E/smere. He was «ot a msL7t who attracted 
scanda/s. Nor was it anjbody's interest to spread thent. Jtfadame 
de TVetteville's positio« m Londo« society was obviously excellent. 
If she hat pecu/iarities of mawwer and Speech they were easi/y 
supposed to be French. 3fea«while she was undemahlj rieh and 
flfistmguished , and gifted with a most remarkab/e power oii>vo- 
tecting herse/f and her neigh^ours from ^oredom." R. E. 270, 

Hier sind besonders zu beachten die Abwechselung von 
langen und kurzen Sätzen, der Gebrauch des Periodenbaus, 
der Wechsel zwischen m und n, r und /, und zwischen den 
verschiedenen Vokalen ; auch Alliteration findet sich an zwei 
oder drei Stellen. 

Hieran reihe ich noch einige Beispiele des Wohlklangs, 

der sich in Mrs. Wards Werken ungemein häufig findet: 

"An actress with suj^icient /orce of/eeling, and an artistic 
Sense subtle ewough to suggest to her the wecessary modulations, 
could have wade a great mark in it. -But the /irst words, almost, 
revealed Isabel ^retnerton*s limitations, and be/ore two minutes 
were oi;er -ÄTendal was tronscious of a tromplete coUapse of that 
sympathetic relation between him and the actress which the first 
5cene had produced." Äf. B, 36. 
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Hier ist die Alliteration besonders zu bemerken. 

"Anyhow, next day he went peering aftout the place and the 
mountains and the /ands his father Äad rost." i?. E. 18. 

Alliteration und Abwechselung von Vokalen. 

Es ist zu beachten, dass sowohl Inlaut- als Anlaut- 
konsonanten mit einander alliterieren können, und dass die 
Wiederholung von verwandten Konsonanten, d. h. Konso- 
nanten, die mit demselben Organ erzeugt werden, zum 
Wohlklang beiträgt. Dahin gehören auch Fälle der Alliteration 
von verschiedenen Konsonanten. 

"All the sayings of CÄrist which Äad lain dosest to her Äeart 
for years, ^o-night /or the /irst /ime seem to her no longer sayings 
of comfovi er command , but sayings of /ire and ßame that bum 
their coercing way ^Ärough life and ^Äought." Ibid, 67. 

"The next fortwight was a time of /ruce. Elsmere weither 
read nor reasoned." Ibid. 178. 

Alliteration und Wechsel der Vokale. 

"David slammed the yard gate, and Äiding Äimself in a comer 
of the cowÄouse, feil into fnoody ined\t2ii\oxx!&" D. G. 27. 

"The sordid struggle for daily bread was at its worst, robbing 
^eath of all its ^ignity and /)ity of all its power to help."' 

Ibid. 96. 

"He had /ine ^lack eyes in a ^ronzed/ace, a silky blsLck 
^eard, and long hair, ä la Hon, that is to say, thrown to one side 
of the head in a /oose mane-/ike mass." Ibid. 170. 

"They had reached the Place de la Concorde, which lay bathed 
in moon-light, the silver fountains plashing, the trees in the Champs- 
Eljrsees throwing their sÄarp yet delicate sÄadows on the intense 
whiteness of the ground, the Buildings for away rising softly into 
the softest /)urest Wue." Ibid. 174. 

Bemerkenswert in diesem Beispiele ist die Vermeidung 
der Konjunktionen. Andere Beispiele derselben Art haben 
wir schon unter "Asyndeton" gesehen. Diese Erscheinung 
ist, zum Teil wenigstens, dem Streben nach Wohlklang zu- 
zuschreiben. 

"Her Socialist friends, she remembered , thought him in the 
way — a force , but a dangerous one. He was ybr the ybllies 
of trompromise — covdd not be got to disavow the princvple of 
private property, while ready to go great lengths in certain di- 
rections towards trollective action and trorporate trontrol." 

Marcella. 68. 

"How was it possible to defend the ftribery, ^ns and ^eer 
by which it won its corrupting wajT^ Ibid. 69. 

Alliteration und Abwechselung in den Vokalen. 

"But I thought of the System — of the tnetnories in the 
minds of the murderers." Marcella. 146. 
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"But more than that. He had spoken for the toiler and the 
poor; his /)eroration above all had con^ained /ones and accents 
which were in fact the /)roducts of something ^erfectly sincere in 
the 5/)eaker's motley /)ersonality; and this girl wßto in her wild 
way had given Äerself to the /)oor, Äad followed him with all her 
/)assionate Äeart. Yet, at the same time, with an aifiount of in- 
/ellectual dissent every now and then as to /«easures and wethods, 
a sceptirism of de/ail which as/onished herseif I A year before she 
had been as a babe beside him, whether in watters of pure wind 
or of worldly experience. Now she was for the ./"irst time con- 
snous of a trurious ^rowth — independence." Ibid. 221. 

Alliteration und Abwechselung von langen und kurzen 
Sätzen. 

"He /)rided himself on his memory of some wodem />oets, 
and the /ines />/eased him /)articu/ar/y." S. G. T, 19, 

"The J[faxwells had now been warried some five years, years 
of almost incredible happiness. The ec)ual comradeship of marriage 
at its best and finest, all the £^aily ^^isciplines , the ^rq/bund and 
/)ain/ul /essons of /ove, the covetous ftliss of /)arentage , the con- 
5^ant anxieties of /)ower nobly unders^ood, Äad /?armonised the 
s^ormy nature of the woman, and had transformed the somewhat 
/)essimi8t and scru/)ulous character of the man. Abt that life with 
Jl/arcella MaxweW was always easy. Novr as ever she remained 
on the moral side a creature of 5/rain and effort , tormented by 
ideals not to be realised, an eager to drive herseif and others in 
a ftreathless /)ursuit of them." Ibid, 44. 

Asyndeton, Alliteration und Wechsel von langen und 

kurzen Sätzen. 

"A still September af/emoon, /ightly cÄarged with au/umn 
mists, /ay gentfy on the ho//ows of the park. Betty was in her 
liveli^st mood and her gay^st dress." Ibid, 177. 

Abwechselung von verschiedenen Vokalen und Alliteration. 

"Two /ong-/imbed /adi^s, with jC)ulled, /)atched /atr^s, s/ood on 
the Castle 5/eps. In front was> a ship, with a Te^aiting warrior and 
a ST^^elling sail ; and under him a blue wave wom verv threadbare, 
s/iamed indeed by that intruding handle, but s^ill blue enough, 
s^ill windy ewough for thoughts of /ove and ^ight." H. B. 24. 

Alliteration und Rhythmus ; Assonanz in ladies und faces. 

"Laura tripped and climbed, applauded by his eye, Äelped by 
Äis hand. But though her colour came 6ack, her s/>irits were 
s/ill to seek. She was often silent, and he Äardly ever sp6ke to 
her without feeling a stsuct run through the hand he Äeld." 

Jbid. 154. 

Parallele Sätze und Alliteration. 

"jprom the J/artha of the old/aith, so care/iil and troubled 
about wany things — sins and penantres, creeds and satrraments, 
the miraculous hauntings of words and objects, of water and wa/*er, 
of /ragments of bone and 5Aiff, of scapulars and medals, of cruci- 
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fixes and indulgences — her niind fumed to this ifary of a tsune- 
/ess and patient nature, /istening and /oving in the 5un/ight." 

Alliteration und Rhythmus ; Vokalwechsel ; partielle 

Assonanz in penances und sacraments, 

"But the hüls themsclves were s^ill sÄining, süW dad in 
rose and amethyst, caught in gentler repetition from the i£/ildness 
of the West. Pale rose even the olive-gardens ; rose the rieh 
brown/flllows, the emerging ^arms." Eleanor. 8, 

Inversion des Wohlklangs wegen ; Alliteration. 

"Up rushes the roar Howards the Tribunes." Ibid, 109. 
"Spirit and s/>ectre; emftodying the /^st, Hearing the clue to 
the Future." Ibid. 111, 

Rhythmus und Alliteration. 

"And then £^imly, through the £^ark of its own /umult, the 
veiled Z)estiny appears." Ibid. 229. 

Inversion des Verbums und von dessen Komplement des 

Wohlklangs wegen. 

"Tewants, Airr/ips, and Petty 5essibnsl Persian's /)/easanter 
— but those would serve." Ibid. 255. 

Alliteration hier etwas manieriert. 

"The /ragment had /ar to /all." Ibid. 291. 

Far der Alliteration wegen. 

"The delicacy and emaciation of the /ace had now gone /ar 
^eyond the Sounds of ^eauty. It spoke of Disease, and ^ew the 
/)ity of the /)asser-by." Ibid. 314. 

"So that to-day she coiled, crimped, oirled «^ith a will." 

Ibid. 420. 

Alliteration wieder manieriert. 

"The wachine march^s, and the /)^ople pay their tax^s, and 
the forming im/)roves every year, all the same." Ibid. 470. 

Alliteration; unvollkommene Assonanz in marches und 
taxes. 

"He gavQ a g-roan of ang-ry ^rief." Ibid. 478. 

Rhythmus und Alliteration. 

"Sir Wilfrid /)aused. As he sat there, ap/)arently studying 
his ^oots, his Monde hair, wow wearly grey, care/uUy /)arted in 
the middle aftove his ^enevolent 6row, he wright have been reckoned 
a tarne and manageable person. Jacob Delafield, Äowever, knew 
him of old." L. R. D. 41. 

Abwechselung der kurzen und langen Sätze ; Alliteration. 

"The Duke bowed again, silently. Julie looked at him, and 
then still Äolding the Duchess by the /land, she ap^roached Äim, 
a />air of very /me and />leading eyes /ixed u/>on his /ace." 

Ibid. 156, 
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"Z,ife becsitne a soft and nisÄioned Business, with an rafinity 
of /ayers between it and any hard rea/ity — a round pea, in a 
silky />od." Ibid. 203, 

Alliteration und Rhythmus. 

**He tumed to her almost /)/eadingly. A deep ^ush had 
replsLced the />allor of bis /irst emotion, as tbougb in tbe presenct 
of tbese primal rea/ities of /ove, death and sorrow, wbich she had 
recalled to bim, bis old ^«arrel, on a />olitical dif/erence, cut but 
a miserable /igure." /Wrf. -256. 

Ein kurzer und ein langer Satz; Alliteration; Ab- 
wechselung der Vokale. 

"In bis wore wystical moments of /ater /ife be rose to the 
secret be/ief tbat God hstd spoken to /lim." L. R. D. 318. 

"Wben spring descends upon tbe sÄores of tbe Lago di Como, 
she Frings with her all the graces, all tbe fteauties, all tbe fine, 
^e/icate, and tem/)erate ^e/ights of wbich earth and sky are ra^able; 
and she /)ours tbem forth \xpon a /and of />erfect /ove/iness." 

Ibid. 351. 

Alliteration; Rhythmus im letzten Teile. 

"I /^aye always dis/iked /tis long pale iace^ and h\s hi^h. and 
mighty woys." Ibid, 362. 

Ungenügender Reim in face und ways. 

"It was one of those bours wbich determine tbe bistory of a 
man or woman. And tbe august Alpine besinty entered in; so thai 
Tulie, in this sad and thrillmg act of self-^robing, feit berself in 
tbe presence of /)owers and ^minations ö^ivine." Ibid. 43 L 

Alliteration und Wechsel in den Vokalen ; man beachte 

den Gebrauch des Wortes dominations der Alliteration 

wegen. 

"For tbe door openedj and in came a ^roup of ^Mests, with 
a g'usb of talk, and a rus/hng of silks and satins." M. W. A. 39. 
"Tbe tbing, tbougb waugb^y^, was wa/ural." Ibid. 56. 

Naughty statt wicked oder mischievous der Alliteration 
wegen. 

"And now Asbe*s letter of tbe moming bad kindled afresh 
bis sense of rancour against a /)air of people^ too prosperons and 
too arrogant." Ibid. 192. 

Man beachte den Ausdruck a pair of people, 

"He had accordin^/y swa//owed tbe /ecture, and after tbe loss 
of bis e/ection, bad again /eft En&^/and with an im/>ortant newsp&per 
commission to watch events in tbe Balkans." M. W. A. 268. 

Alliteration; Vorherrschen des /. 

"Meanxe^bile -ÄTitty, ^Mite unconscious, *went on aittiwg*' — or 
ratber dispensing *ftreaa and ftutter'; and Lord i^rham cÄanged 
tbe subyect." Ibid. 297. 
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Rhythmus und Alliteration. 

"The bsid Mood of the Bristols, it seems to me, without their 
brsLmsy find, 385, 

"It was a fnomifig of exceedi«^ beauty. On the mean and 
solitary front of the Casa dei S/)iriti there shone a splendour of 
light; the /agoon was azure and gold; the main/and a mist of trees 
in their spring; while /ar away the cypresses of San Fra,ncesco, 
the slender tower of Jorcello^ and the /ong /ine of 3furano, — and 
yurther 5/ill the majestic wall of silver Alps — ^reeted the eyes 
that loved them, as the ear is soothed by the notes of a g'lorious 
and yet familiär wusic." Ibid, 481. 

Alliteration und Abwechselung von kürzeren und 

längeren Sätzen. 

"The evewing wore on. All the «oises ceased downs^airs. 
One by one the ^wests came up the s/one s/airs and alonj^ the 
trreaking trorridor." Ibid, 501. 

Wechsel der Vokale; Alliteration. 

Wie man aus den Beispielen sehen kann, kommt das 
Streben nach Wohlklang sogar häufiger und stärker in den 
späteren als in den früheren Romanen vor. 



3. Art der Darstellung. 

Minto ^) unterscheidet vier verschiedene Arten der 
Darstellung, nämlich Beschreibung, Erzählung, Auslegung 
und Überredung. Von diesen vier will ich nur die ersten 
zwei hier behandeln, weil Auslegung und Überredung in 
Romanen kaum in Betracht kommen. Äusserst selten ist es, 
dass wir in der wirklichen Prosa diese verschiedenen Arten 
rein finden; gewöhnlich sind sie gemischt. In irgend einem 
gegebenen Prosastück aber überwiegt in der Regel die eine 
oder die andere Art, und je nachdem Beschreibung, Er- 
zählung, Auslegung oder Überredung in dem Stücke vor- 
herrscht, können wir es als ein Beispiel der einen oder der 
anderen betrachten. 

A. Beschreibung. 

Diese Art der Komposition zerfällt wieder naturgemäss 
in wenigstens drei Unterabteilungen : Naturschilderung, 
Charakterschilderung und Schilderung im allgemeinen. 



1) Manual of English Prose Literature, p. 26. 
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a) Natur Schilderung. Die Schilderung der Natur 
nimmt bei Mrs. Ward einen grossen und wichtigen Raum 
ein. Nur in den zwei letzten Romanen spielt die Natur eine 
nicht ganz so bedeutende Rolle wie in den anderen, und zwar 
deshalb, weil sie gesellschaftliche Romane sind und vor- 
wiegend in Städten, Palästen u. s. w. spielen. Im grossen 
und ganzen ist die Natur für unsere Schriftstellerin nur der 
Hintergrund für die Handlung ihrer Romane ; daher finden 
wir, besonders in den früheren Werken, dass die Natur- 
schilderungen in der Regel zu Anfang der Romane vorkonunen. 
In vielen Fällen aber zeigt Mrs. Ward eine leidenschaftliche 
Liebe zu der Natur als solcher — ein wahres NaturgefübL 
und sie lässt es uns auch durch die lebhafte und natürliche 
Schilderung fühlen. Solche Stellen kommen gewöhnlich im 
Laufe der Handlung vor und werden mit so grosser Geschick- 
lichkeit eingeführt, dass wir die Absicht kaum bemerken. 
Mrs. Ward zeigt eine grosse Vorliebe für Landschafts- 
schilderung — für die Schilderung der verschiedenen Blumen, 
Bäume und anderen Pflanzen, aber auch für die Beschreibung 
der wilden und rauhen Seiten der Natur — der Berge, Felsen, 
Höhlen, Heiden u. s. w. Auch der sichtbare Himmel und 
die Wolken werden manchmal beschrieben, aber äusserst 
selten das Meer, und niemals mit irgend welcher Vollständig- 
keit oder Lebhaftigkeit Die See, sei hier bemerkt, spielt 
überhaupt eine sehr kleine Rolle in Mrs. Wards Romanen, 
mit einer Ausnahme: viele ihrer Metaphern, wie wir gesehen 
haben, sind der See entnommen. Alle ihre Schilderungen 
zeigen uns ihre Beobachtungsgabe ; sie sind immer der Natur 
gemäss, genau und zutreffend, manchmal weisen sie auch 
eine Vorliebe für Einzelheiten auf. 

Manchmal werden allgemeine Bemerkungen und Be- 
trachtungen in die Mitte einer Beschreibung eingeschoben, 
und die Landschaft einer Gegend oder eines Landes wird 
mit der einer anderen verglichen; dies ist aber mehr die 
Ausnahme als die Regel. Die Personifizierung wird oft 
mit gutem Erfolg gebraucht, um die Beschreibung lebhafter 
und wirkungsvoller zu machen. Alles in allem kann man 
sagen, dass Mrs. Wards Naturschilderungen sehr gelungen 
sind. Beispiele davon sind folgende: 

"During the greater part of its course the valley of Long 
Whindale is tarne and featureless. The hüls at the lower part are 
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low and rounded, and the sheep and cattle pasture over slopes 
unbroken either by wood or rock. The fields are bare and close 
shaven by the flocks which feed on them; the walls run either 
perpendicnlarly in many places up the felis or horizontally along 
them, so that, save for the wooaed course of the tumbling river 
and the bush-grown hedges of the road, the whole valley looks like 
a green map divided by regulär lines of grayish black. But as 
the walker penetrates farther, bevond a certam bend which the 
stream makes half way from the fiead of the dale, the hüls grow 
steeper, the breadth between them contracts. the enclosure lines are 
broken and deflected by rocks and patches of plantation, and the few 
farms stand more boldly and conspicuously forward, each on its 
spur of land, looking up to or away from the great masses of frowning 
crag which close in the head of the valley, and which from the 
moment they come into sight give it dignity and a wild beauty. 

On one of these solitarv houses, the afternoon sun, about to 
descend before very long behind the hills dividing Long Whindale 
from Shanmoor, was still lingering on this May afternoon we are 
describing, bringing out the white washed porch and the broad bands of 
white edging the windows into relief against the gray stone of the 
main fabric, the gray roof over-hanging it, and the group of syca- 
mores and Scotch firs which protected it from the cold east and 
north. The westem light Struck füll on a copper beech, which 
made a welcome patch of warm colour in front of a long gray line 
of outhouses standing level with the house, and touched the heck- 
berry blossom which marked the upward course of the little lane 
connecting the old farm with the road; above it rose the green 
feil, broken here and there by jutting crags, and below it the 
groimd sank rapidly through a piece ofyoung hazel plantation, at 
this present moment a sheet of bluebells, towards the level of the 
river. There was a dainty and yet sober brightness about the 
whole picture. Summer in the North is for Nature a time of 
expansion and of joy as it is elsewhere, but there is none of that 
opulence, that sudden splendour aud super-abundance, which mark 
it in the South. In these bare green Valleys there is a sort of 
delicate austerity even in the summer; the memory of winter seems 
to be still lingering about these wind-swept felis, about the farm- 
houses, with their rough serviceable wa!lls, of the same stone as 
the crags behind them, and the ravines, in which the shrunken 
becks trickle musically down through the ddbris of innumerable 
Decembers. The country is blithe, but sober ly blithe. Nature 
shows herseif delightful to man, but there is nothing absorbing or 
intoxicating about her. Man is still well able to defend himself 
against her, to live his own independent life of labour and of wül, 
and to develop the tenacity of hidden feeling, that slowly growing 
intensity of purpose, which is so often wiled out of him by the 
spells of the South." R. E, 6—7. 

"Some distance away in front of him, beyond the undulating 
heather ground at his feet, rose a ma^ificent curving front of moor, 
the steep sides of it crowned with olack edges and cliffs of grit, 
the outlme of the south-westem end sweeping finely on the nght 
to a purple peak, the king of all the moorland round. No such 
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colour as clothed that bronzed and reddish wall of rock, beather, 
and bilberry is known to Westmoreland, hardly to Scotland^ it 
seems to be the peculiar property of that lonely and inaccessible 
district which marks the mountainous centre of mid- England 
— the district of Kinder Scout and the High Peak. Before 
the boy's ranging eye spread the whole westem rampart of the 
Peak — to the nght, the highest point of Kinder Low, to the left 
*edge' behind *edge,' tili the central rocky mass sank and faded 
towards the north into milder forms of green and undulating hills. 
In the very centre of the great curve a white and surging mass of 
water cleft the mountain irom top to bottom, falling straight over 
the edge, here some two thousand feet above the sea, and roaring 
downward along an almost precipitous bed into the stream — the 
Kinder — which swept round the hill on which the boy was standing, 
and through the valley behind him. In ordinary times the *Do\jn- 
fall,' as the natives call it, only makes itself visible on the montain- 
side as a black ravine of tossed and tumbled rocks. But there had 
been a late snowfall on the high plateau beyond, foUowed by heavy 
rain, and the swoUen stream was to-day worthy of its grand setting 
of cliff and moor. On such occasions it becomes a landmark for 
all the country round, for the cotton-spinning centres of New Mills 
and Stockport, as well as for the grey and scattered farms which 
climb the long backs of moorland Tying between the Peak and the 
Cheshire border." D. G. 3—4. 

"About him, as he trudged on, lay a beautiful world of English 
woodland. After he had passed through the Hamlet of Mellon 
with its three-comered piece of open common, and its patches of 
arable — representing tlie original forest-clearing made centuries 
a^o by the primitive fathers of the village in tnis comer of the 
CÜiiltem uplands — the beech woods closed thickly round him. 
Beech woods of all kinds — from forest slopes, wnere majestic 
trees, grey and soaring pillars of the woodland roof, stood in stately 
isolation on the dead-leaf carpet woven by the years about their 
carved and polished bases, to the close plantations of young trees, 
where the saplings crowded on each other, and here and there amid 
the airless tangle of leaf and brauch some long pheasant-drive, cut 
straight through the green heart of the wood, refreshed the seeking 
eye with its arched and far-receding path." Marcella. 27. 

"Her two companions followed her gladly, and she led them 
through devious patns tili there was a shout trom Hallin, and the 
most poetic corner of a famous garden revealed itselt. Amid the 
ruins of a cloister that had once formed part of the dissolved 
Cistercian priory on whose confiscated lanas Castle Luton had 
arisen, a rieh medley of flowers was in füll and perfect bloom. 
Irises in every ravishing shade of purple, lilac, andT gold, carpets 
of daffodils and narcissus, covered the ground, and ran into each 
comer and cranny of the old wall. Yellow banksia and white 
clematis climbed the crumbling shafts, or made new tracery for 
the empty Windows, and where the min ended yew hedc^es, adomed 
at top with a whole procession of birds and beasts, Beffan. The 
flowery space thus enclosed was broken in the centre by an old 
fountam: and as one sat on a stone seat beside it, one looked 
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through an archway, cut through the darkness of the yews, to the 
blue river and the hüls." S. G. T. 93—94. 

"And beyond the fields a wood — such a wood as made 
Laura's south-country eyes stand wide with wonder. Out she jumped, 
tied the pony's rein to a gate beside the road, and ran into the 
hazel brushwood with little cries of pleasure. A Westmoreland 
wood in daffodil time — it was nothing more and nothing less. 
But to this child, with the young passion in her blood, it was a 
dream, an ecstasy. The golden flowers, the slim stalks, rose from 
a tnist of greenish-blue, made by their speary leaf amid the 
encircling browns and purples, the intricate stem and branch-work 
of the still winter-bound hazels. Never were daffodils in such a 
wealth beforel They were flung on the fell-side through a score 
of acres, in sheets and tapestries of ffold — such an audacious 
unreckoned plenty as went strangely with the frueal air and temper 
of the northem country, with the bare walled fields, the ruggedness 
of the crags above, and the melancholy of the treeless marsn below. 
And within this common lavishness, all possible delicacy, all pos- 
sible perfection of the separate bloom and tuft — eacn foot of 
ground had its own glöry. For below the daffodils there was a 
carpet of dark violets, so dim and close that it was their scent first 
betrayed them; and as Laura lay gathering with her face among 
the flowers, she could see behind their gold, and between the hazel 
stems, the light-filled greys and azures of the mountain distance. 
Each detail m the happy whole Struck on the girl's eager sense 
and made there a poem of northern spring — spring as the fell- 
country sees it, pure, cold, expectant, with flashes of a blossominc 
beauty amid the rocks and pastures, unmatched for daintiness and 
joy." H. B. 37, 

Man bemerke die Genauigkeit der Beobachtung und die 
Schärfe des Farbensinnes, welche diese Stelle zeigt. 

Vgl. weiter H. B. 176—7, 

"Before them, beneath them indeed, stretched a scene, majestic, 
incomparable. The old villa in which they stood was built high 
on the ridge of the Alban Hills. Below it, olive-grounds and vine- 
yards, plough-lands and pine plantations sank, slope after slope, 
fold after fold, to the Campagna. And beyond the Campagna, 
along the whole shining line ofthe west, the sea met the sunset; 
while to the north, a dim and scattered whiteness rising from the 
piain — was Rome. 

The sunset was rushing to its height through every possible 
phase of violence and splendour. From the Mediterranean, storm- 
clouds were rising fast to the assault and conquest of the Upper 
sky, which still, above the hills shone blue and tranquil. But the 
north-west wind and the sea were leagued* against it. They sent 
oui threatening fingers and long spinning veils of cloud across it 
— skirmishers that foretold the black and serried lines, the tom 
and monstrous masses behind. Below these wild tempest shapes, 
again, — in long Spaces resting on the sea — the heaven was at 
peace, shining in delicate greens and yellows, infinitely translucent 
and serene, above the dazzling lines of water. Over Rome itself 

8 
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there was a stränge massing and curvinff of the clouds. Between 
their blackness and the deep purple of the Campagna, rose the 
city — pale phantom — upholdmff one great dorne, and one only, 
to the View of night and the world. Round and above and behind, 
beneath the long flat arch of the storm, glowed a fumace of scarlet 
light. The buildings of the city were faint specks within its fierce 
intensity, dimly visible througn a sea of fire. St. Peter's alone, 
without visible loundation or support. had consistence, form, identily. 
— And between the city and the nills, waves of blue and purple 
shade, fore-runners of the night, stole over the Campagna towards 
the higher ground. But the nills themselves were still shining, 
still clad in rose and amethyst, caught in eentler repetition from 
the wildness of the west. Pale rose even tne olive-gardens ; rose 
the rieh brown fallows, the emer^ing farms; while drawn across 
the CampagTia from north to south, as though some mighty brush 
had just laid it there for sheer lust of colour, sheer joy in the 
mating it with the ruse, — one long strip of sharpest, purest green." 

Eleanor, 7—8. 

Ein weiteres vortreffliches Beispiel der schon erwähnten 

Eigenschaften — Genauigkeit der Beobachtung und Schärfe 

des Farbensinnes. 

"And within this divine framework, between the glistening 
snows which still, in April, crown and glorify the heiffhts, and 
those reflections of them which lie encalmed in the deep oosom of 
the lake, there's not a foot of pasture, not a shelf of vineyard, not 
a slope of forest, where the spring is not a work, dyeing the turf 
with gentians, starring it with narcissus, or drawing across it the 
first golden network of the chestnut leaves : where the mere emerald 
of the grass is not in itself a thing to reiresh the very Springs of 
being; where the peach-blossom, and the wild cherry. and the olive 
are not perpetually weaving patterns on the blue, which ravish the 
very heart out of your breast. And already the roses are beginning 
to pour over the walls; the wistaria is climbing up the cypresses; 
a pomp of camellias and azaleas is in all the gardens; while in the 

frassy bays that run up into the hills, the primrose banks still 
eep their sweet austerity, and the triumph of spring over the Just- 
banished winter is still sharp and new." L, R. D. 35^. 

Das Naturgefühl der Verfasserin tritt hier sehr stark 
hervor. 

"An evening of splendouri Nature was still in a tragic deda- 
matory mood — sendmg piled thunder- clouds of dazzlins^ white 
across a sky extravagantly blue, and throwing on the high snow- 
fields and craggy tops a fierce flame-coloured light. The valley 
was resonant witn angry sound, and the villaee, now in shadow, 
with its slender crumbling campanile, seemed like a cowering thing, 
over which the eagle has passed. 

The grandeur and the freshness, the free elemental play of 
stream and sky and mountain seized upon a man in whom the main 
impulses of life were already weary, and filled him with an in- 
voluntary physical delight. JÖe noticed the flowers at his feet, in 
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the drenched grass which was already lifting up its battered stalks 
and along the margins of the streams; deep-blue columbines, white 
lilies, and yellow anemones. Incomparable beauty lived and breathed 
in each f oot of pasture ; and when ne raised his eyes f rom the grass 
they fed on visionary splendours of snow and rock, stretching into 
the heavens." M, W. A. 492. 

b) Charakterschilderung. Von der Charakterschilderung 
Mrs. Wards habe ich schon in der Einleitung zum Teil ge- 
sprochen. Es ist hier noch etwas dazu zu fügen. 

Wie wir gesehen haben, ist Mrs. Ward eine Meisterin 
der Schilderung — sowohl der Natur- als auch der Charakter- 
schilderung. Dies bildet gewiss eine ihrer stärksten Seiten. 
Sie hat uns Personen gegeben, die, ich wage es hier zu 
sagen, niemals sterben werden, solange wenigstens als die 
englische Sprache gelesen oder gesprochen wird. Und 
warum? Weil es wirkliche und naturgetreue Männer und 
Frauen sind, keine unmöglichen Abstraktionen, weil sie in 
der Regel für gewisse grosse Klassen des englischen 
Lebens und der englischen Gesellschaft typisch sind, und 
weil sie, oder einige von ihnen, auf englisches Leben, Denken 
und Handeln in mancher Beziehung bedeutenden Einfluss 
gehabt haben. Als ein — und das glänzendste — Beispiel hierfür 
nenne ich Robert Elsmere, der auf das englische religiöse 
Denken soviel Einfluss geübt hat, und auf dessen Initiative 
man die Anfänge des **University Extension Movement" in 
England zurückführen kann. 

In der Beschreibung des äusseren Menschen ist Mrs. 
Ward nicht zu ausführlich; sie gibt nur das wichtigste und 
das characteristische, und ohne leere Worte; alles, was sie 
gibt, ist am Platze und zutreffend. 

Man vergleiche die folgende Beschreibung von Robert 
Elsmere '- 

"Not that he could boast much in the way of regulär good 
looks: the mouth was large, the nose of no particular outline, and 
in general the cutting of the face, though strong and characteristic, 
had a bluntness and naivet^ like a vigorous unfinished sketch. 
This bluntness of line, however, was balanced, by a great delicacy 
of tint — the pink and white complexion of a girl, indeed — en- 
hanced by the bright reddish hair, and quick §ray eyes. 

The figure was also a little out of drawing, so to speak; it 
was tall and loosely jointed. The general impression was one of 
agility and power. But if you looked closer you saw that the 
Shoulders were narrow, the arms inordinately long, and the extre- 
mities too small for the general height. Robert Elsmere's band 
was the hand of a wotnan, and few people ever exchanged a first 
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greeting with its very tall owner without a little shock of sur- 
prise." R, E. 15. 

Oder die von Edward Manisty: 

"He stood beside the window, with his hands on his sides, 
moodily looking out. Thus strongly defined against the simset 
light, he would have impressed himself on a stranger as a man no 
longer in his first youth, extraordinarily handsome so far as the 
head was concerned, but of a somewhat irre^lar and stunted 
figure; stunted. however, only in comparison with what it had to 
carry; for in tact he was of about middle height. But the head, 
face and Shoulders were all remarkably large and powerful; the 
colouring — curly Black hair, grey eyes, dark complexion — 
singularly vivid; and the lines of the brow, the long nose, the 
energetic mouth, in their mingled force and perfection, had made 

the Stimulus of many an artist before now *Begun by 

David — and finished by Rembrandt*: so a young French painter 
had once described Edward Manisty. The final eftect of this discord, 
however, was an effect of power — of personality — of something 
that claimed and held attention.'' nleanor. 2—3. 

Hier erkennen wir dieselben Eigenschaften wieder, die 
wir bei der Behandlung der Naturschilderung gesehen haben 
— Genauigkeit und Vorliebe für Einzelheiten, besonders für 
Farben. Die Schilderung ist tibrigens sehr lebhaft — in 
allen Hauptsachen sehen wir die geschilderte Person vor 
uns stehen und lernen ihre körperlichen Eigentümlichkeiten 
zu kennen. 

Bei der Beschreibung der geistigen Eigenschaften und 
Charakteristika ihrer Personen ist das Verfahren Mrs. Wards 
etwas anders. In der Regel gibt sie keine fix und fertige 
Schilderung des Charakters einer Person, sondern dieser 
entwickelt sich allmählich im Laufe der Handlung, wir finden 
hier eine kurze Skizze einer Seite des Charakters, da eine 
Skizze einer anderen Seite, hier einen Beitrag und da einen 
andern zu der Beschreibung und Feststellung des Kompositums, 
das den Charakter bildet. Oftmals lässt sie uns eine Person 
vielmehr durch ihre Äusserungen, Taten und Handlungen als 
durch eine direkte Schilderung kennen lernen; wir haben 
den Charakter aus den Äusserungen und Handlungen der 
Person zu schliessen, und dies ist immer leicht, weil die 
letzteren den Charakter ausdrücken. Aus dem, was ich 
gesagt habe, folgt, dass es in der Regel unmöglich ist, einen 
richtigen und vollständigen Eindruck von irgend einem der 
Hauptcharaktere aus einem Zitate, oder sogar aus zwei, drei, 
oder mehr Zitaten zu bekommen. Um einen vollständigen 
Eindruck von Robert Elsmere, David Grieve, Marcella oder 
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irgend einem der anderen Hauptcharaktere zu gewinnen, 
muss man den ganzen Roman lesen, in dem sich der betreffende" 
Charakter findet. Was sich aber aus diesem Verfahren er- 
giebt, ist inmier etwas, was mir wenigstens als eine wirkliche 
Persönlichkeit, und keine blosse Figur erscheint, eine Persön- 
lichkeit, die mir ebenso lebendig und wahrhaftig ist wie die 
meisten meiner Mitmenschen. Wie die meisten Menschen, 
so zeigen auch gewöhnlich Mrs. Wards Persönlichkeiten 
eine gewisse Entwickelung, einige mehr, einige minder, im 
Laufe der Handlung; sie sind nicht dieselben, wenn wir sie 
verlassen, wie die, die wir zuerst kennen lernten, sondern 
zeigen in der Regel einen grossen, oder in einigen Fällen 
nur einen kleinen, Unterschied; es ist aber niemals ein plötz- 
licher oder heftiger Bruch mit der Vergangenheit vorhanden, 
sondern nur eine allmähliche Entwickelung — eine Ent- 
wickelung, die dem Verfahren der Natur entspricht. 

Ausnahmsweise finden wir bei unserer Schriftstellerin 
auch einmal eine ziemlich vollständige Beschreibung des 
inneren und geistigen Charakters ihrer Persönlichkeiten. Sie 
gibt eine eingehende Analyse von deren geistigen Eigen- 
tümlichkeiten und stellt sowohl deren Grundmotive und Hand- 
lungsprinzipien dar, als auch die Gefühle und Eindrücke, 
die sie beseelen. In dieser Art von Schilderung spielen auch 
die Taten und Handlungen der betreffenden Personen eine 
wichtige Rolle. Bisweilen gibt Mrs. Ward eine kurze Geistes- 
geschichte ihrer Charaktere bis zu dem Zeitpunkt, wo sie 
in die Handlung auftreten, um deren geistige Entwickelung 
zu zeigen und deren Grundsätze und Motive uns klar und 
verständlich zu machen. Dies geschieht zum Beispiel in 
betreff Langhams und (zum Teil wenigstens) Greys in **Robert 
Elsmere". 

Eine andere wichtige Methode, den Charakter zu schildern, 
ist der Gebrauch des Dialogs. Ganz besonders auf diese 
Weise lernen wir die Meinungen und Prinzipien der ver- 
schiedenen Persönlichkeiten kennen. Dies ist ein Mittel der 
Charakterschilderung, das naturgemäss bei allen guten Autoren 
üblich ist, also hier nicht weiter behandelt zu werden braucht. 

Mrs. Humphry Wards Charaktere zeigen unter einander 
viele Unterschiede und sind aus verschiedenen Lebenskreisen, 
von den niedrigsten bis zu den höchsten, entnommen. Sie 
weichen in ihrer Religion^ in ihrer Politik und in ihren Lebens- 
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anschauungen überhaupt stark von einander ab. Die Helden 
und Heldinnen der verschiedenen Romane zeigen aber eine 
gewisse, obgleich keineswegs vollkommene Ähnlichkeit mit 
einander, weil sie mehr oder weniger das Ideal der Schrift- 
stellerin ausdrücken. 

Was ich über Mrs. Wards Charakterschilderung gesagt 
habe, werden meines Erachtens zur Genüge die folgenden 
Beispiele beweisen. 

"The whole basis of Gre3r*s thought was ardently Idealist and 
Hegelian. He had broken with the populär Christianitv, but for 
him, God, consciousness, duty, were the only realities. Nene of the 
various forms of materialist thought escaped his challenge; no 
genuine utterance of the Spiritual life of man but was sure of his 
sympathj. It was known that after havinff prepared himself for 
tne Christian ministry he had remained a layman because it had 
become impossible to him to accept miracle; and it was evident that 
the commoner type of Churchmen regarded him as an antagonist 
all the more dangerous because he was so sympathetic. But the 
negative and critical side of him was what in reality told least upon 
his pupils. He was reserved, he talked with diificulty, and his 
respect for the immaturity of the young lives near him was complete." 

/?. E, 37, 

"He watched the Speaker a minute or two through his half- 
shut ejres. So this was his leader to be — the man who has 
made him member for Market Malford. Eight years before, when 
George Tressady had first entered Christchurch, he had found that 
place of tempered leaming alive with traditions on the subject of 
Dicky Fontenoyl And such traditions — good Heavensl Sub- 
sequently, at most race-meetings, large and small, and at various 
cluDs, tlieatres, and places of public resort, the younger man had 
had his opportunities of observing the elder, and had used them 
alwavs with relish, and sometimes with admiration. He himself had 
no desire to foUow in Fontenoy's footsteps. Other Clements ruled 
him, which drew him other ways. But there was a magnificence 
about the impetuositj, or rather the doggedness with wnich Fon- 
tenoy had plunged mto the business of ruining himself, which 
stirred the imagination. On the last occasion, some three and a 
half years before this Market Malford election, when Tressady had 
Seen Fontenoy before starting himself on a long Eastem tour, he 
had been conscious of a lively curiosity as to what mi^ht have 
happened to *Dicky* by the time he came back ag^ain. The eldest 
sons of peers do not generally come to the worlmouse; but there 
are aristocratic Substitutes which, relatively, are not much less 
disagreeable ; and George hardly saw how they were to be escaped. 

And nowl — not four years I — and here sat Dicky Fontenoyi 
haranguing on the dull clauses of a technical Act, throat hoarse 
with the speaking of the last three weeks, eyes cavemous with 
anxiety and overwork, the creator and leader of a political party 
which did not exist when Tressady left England, and now bade fair 
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to hold the balance of power in English governmenti The sur- 
prises of fate and characterl" S. G, T, 3 — 4. 

Eine Beschreibung, die uns viel von Charakter Fön- 
ten oys sagt, obgleich verhältnismässig wenig unmittelbar. 

**And certainly during this early youth, Laura showed no signs 
of getting herseif married. She did not apparently know when a 
young man was by; and her bright, vehement ways, her sharp turns 
of speech, went on just the same; she neither quivered nor thrilled; 
and her chatter, when she did chatter, spent itself almost with 
indifference on anyone who came near her. She was generally gay, 
generally in spirits; and her girl companions knew well that there 
was no one so reserved, and that the inmost seif of hen if such a 
thing existed, dwelt far away from any ken of theirs. Every now 
and then she would have vehement angers and outbreaks which 
contrasted with the nonchalance of her ordinary temper; but it was 
hard to find the clue to them. Altogether she passed for a clever 
ffirl, even in a University town, where clevemess is weighed. But 
her education, except in two points, was, in truth, of the suchtest. 
Any mechanical drudgery that her father could set her, sne did 
without a murmur; or, rather, she claimed it jealously, with a 
silent passion. But, with an obstinacy equally silent, she set herseif 
against the drudgery that would have made her his intellectual 

companion She did her best, however, to hide this side 

of her nature (her love of poetry) even from him. And it was not 
difficult. She remained childishly immature and backward in many 
things. She was a personality; that was clear: one could hardly 
say that she was, or had, a character. She was a bündle of loves 
and hat es; a force, not an organism; and her father was often as 
much puzzled by her as anyone eise." H. B. 21 — 22. 

"As she stood beside him, in the rosy light — so proudly con- 
fident — Eleanor Burgoyne was very delightful to see and hear. 
Manisty, one of the subtlest and most fastidious of observers, was 
abundantly conscious of it. Yet she was not beautiful, except in 
the judgment of a few exceptional people, to whom a certain kind 
of grace — very rare, and very complex in ori^n — is of more 
importance than other things. The eyes were, mdeed, beautiful; 
so was the forehead, and the hair of a soft ashy brown folded and 
piled round it in a most skilful simplicity. But the rest of the 
face was too long; and its pallor, the singularly dark circles round 
the eyes, the great thinness of the temples and cheeks, together 
with tne emaciation of the whole delicate f rame, made a rather painful 
impression on a stranger. It was a face of experience, a face of 
grief ; timid, yet with many stränge capacities and suggestions both 
of vehemence and pride. It could still tremble into youth and 
delight. But in general it held the world aloof. Mrs. Burgoyne 
was not very far from thirty, and either physical weakness, or the 
presence of some enemy within more destructive still, had emphasised 
the loss of youth. At the same time she had still a voice, a hand, 
a carriage that lovelier women had often envied, disceming in them 
those subtleties of race and personality which are not to be rivalled 
for the asking." jEleanor, 10— IJ, 
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Dies ist grösstenteils eine Schilderung der charakteri- 
stischen äusseren Merkmale Eleanors» aber auch zu derselben 
Zeit eine Schilderung von aussen nach innen, d. h. man er- 
kennt zum Teil die inneren Eigenschaften des Geistes und 
dessen Geschichte an den äusseren Merkmalen der Persön- 
lichkeit. Doch ist dies keineswegs ein vollkommenes Bild 
Eleanors; man muss aus anderen Stellen ihre ehemalige 
Geschichte und ihre geistigen Charakteristika weiter kennen 
lernen, um sich eine vollständige Vorstellung von ihr 
machen zu können. 

**Julie's curiosity — passing: and perfunctory as it was — con- 
cerninp the persons and influences that workea upon Jacob Dela- 
field since his College days, was feit in good earnest by not a few 
of Oclaficld's friends. For hc was a person rieh in friends, reserved 
as ho jjenerally was, and crotchety as most of them thought him. 
The mixture of self-evident strength and manliness in his physiog- 
nomy with soniething delicate ana evasive, some hindering dement 
ot reflection or doubt, was repeated in his character. On the one 
side he was a robust, healthy Etonian, who could ride, shoot and 
golf like the rest of nis kind, who used the terse, slangy ways of 
speech of the ordinary Englishman, who loved the land and its 
creatures, and had a natural hatred for a poacher; and on another 
he was a man haunted by dreams and spiritual voices, a man for 
whom as he paced his tired horse homeward after a day's run, there 
would rise on the greys and purples of the winter dusk for shining 
*cities of God* and vislons of a better life for man. He read mucn 
poetry; and the New Testament spoke to him imperatively, though 
in no orthodox or accustomed way. Ruskin, ana the earlier werk 
of Tolstoy then just beginning to take hold of the English mind, 
had affected his thought and imagination, as the generation before 
him had been affected by Carlyle, Emerson, and George Sand." 

L, R. D. 199. 

Hier folgt die Charakterschilderung von William Ashe, 
die wie W. T. Stead sagt — und er muss ja darüber Bescheid 
wissen — als eine Beschreibung des früheren Premier- 
ministers von England, A. J. Balfour gedruckt werden könnte. 

**He was glad to be an Englishman, and a member of an 
English Government. The ironic mood, which was tolerably constant 
in him, did not in the least interfere with his normal enjoyment of 
normal goods. He saw himself often as a shade among shadows, 
as an actor among actors; but the play was good all the same. 
That a man shouTd know himself to be a fool was in his eyes as 
it was in Lord Melboume's, the first of necessities. But fool or no 
fool, let him find the occupations that suited him, and pursue them. 
On those terms life was still amply worth living, ana ginger was 
still bot in the mouth. 



1) Review of Reviews, April, 1905. P. 421. 
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This was his usual philosophy. Reliffiously he was a sceptic, 
enormously interested in religion. Should he ever become Prime 
Minister, as Lady Tranmore prophesied, he would know much more 
theology than the bishops he might be called on to appoint. Poli- 
tically, at the same time, he was an aristocrat, enormously interested 
in liberty. The absurdities of his own class were still more piain 
to him perhaps than the absurdities of the populace. But had he 
lived a couple of generations earlier he would have gone with 
passion for Catholic Emancipation, and bogffled at the Reform Bill. 
And if Fate had thrown him on earlier days still, he would not 
Hke Falkland have died ingeminating peace; he would have fought; 
but on which side, no friend of his — up tili now — could have 
been quite sure. To have the reputation of an idler, and to be in 
truth a plodding and imwearied Student: this, at any rate, pleased 
him. To avow an enthusiasm, or an affection, generally seemed to 
him an indelicacy; only two or three people m the would knew 
what was the real quality of his heart. Yet no man feigns shir- 
king without in some measure leaming to shirk; and there were 
certain true indolences and Sybaritisms in Ashe of which he was 
fuUy and contemptuously aware, — without either wishing or feeling 
himself able to oreak the yoke of them." M, W. A. 63—64. 

Gewiss eine der zusamtnenfassendsten Charakterschil- 
derungen, die es überhaupt bei Mrs. Ward gibt! 

Mrs. Humphry Wards Frauencharaktere sind in der 
Regel sehr gelungen. Sie versteht ihr Geschlecht wie kaum 
eine andere Schriftstellerin oder ein anderer Schriftsteller, 
und sie hat dessen Charakteristika sehr naturgetreu dar- 
gestellt. Ihre Frauen sind immer interessant — einige höchst 
interessant — und wirkliche menschliche Wesen. Hier auch 
hat sich Mrs. Ward nicht auf einen Stand oder einen Cha- 
raktertypus beschränkt, sondern ihre Frauencharaktere um- 
fassen die ganze Strecke von der religiös-gesinnten und 
ernsten Catherine Elsmere zu der leichtsinnigen, sorglosen 
und vergnügungssüchtigen Lady Kitty Ashe, von der auf 
der niedrigsten Stufe der sozialen Leiter stehenden Mrs. 
Jellison zu der Duchess of Crowborough oder der Lady 
Parham, der Frau des Premierministers Lord Parham. 

Ich möchte hier erinnern an die folgenden Worte der 
"Academy", die in der Rezension von *The Marriage of 
William Ashe" erschienen, und die ich schon in der Ein- 
leitung angeführt habe: **Her study of the girl (Lady Kitty) 
is acute and in every way excellent. She has laid bare the 
feminine mind with a precision that is almost scientific^" 
Dies kann man, obgleich vielleicht in etwas geringerem 
Grade, von den meisten von Mrs. Wards Haupt-Frauen- 
charakteren sagen. 
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Ich habe schon zwei Charakterschilderungen von Frauen 

angeführt; eine weitere mag sich hier anschliessen. 

**As they drove through the streets, Lady Tranmore stole a 
glance at her companion. *She is really handsome^ she thought, 
— *much better-looking than she was at twenty. What are the 
men about, not to marry her?' It was indeed a puzzle. For Mary 
was mcreasingly agreeable as the years went on^ and had now auite 
a Position of her own in London, as a charmmg woman witnout 
angles or apparent egotisms; one of the initiated besides, whom 
any dinner party mignt be glad to capture. Her relations, near 
and distant, held so manj of the points of vantage in English public 
life, that her word inevitably carried weicht. She talked politics, 
as women of her class must talk them to hold their own; she sup- 
ported the Church; and she was elegantly charitable, in that populär 
sense which means that you subscribe to your friend's charities, 
without setting up any of your own. She was rieh also, — already 
in possession ot a considerable fortune, inherited from her mother, 
and prospective heiress of at least as much again from her father, 
old Sir Richard Lyster, whose house in Somersetshire she managed 
to perfection." M, W. A. 141. 

Die folgende Stelle möchte ich noch zitieren, weil sie 

eine eingehende und überhaupt vortreffliche Analyse der 

Gefühle einer Frau zeigt: 

"When would Lucy have dared even such a dream? Eleanor's 
wild jealousy would secretlj revenffe itself on the girl's maidenly 
coldness, on the young stifhiess, Manisty had once mocked at. 
How incredible that she sould have attracted him I — how impossible 
that she should continue to attract himi All Lucy 's immaturities 
and defects passed through Eleanor's analysing thought. 

For a moment she saw her coldly. odiously, as an enemy 
might see her. And thenl — quick revulsion — a sudden loathing 
of nerself — a sudden terror of these new meannesses and bitter- 
ness that were invading her, stealing from her her very seif, robbing 
her of the character that unconsciously she had loved in herseli, 
as other people loved it — knowing that in deed and truth she was 
what others thought her to be, kind, and gentle, and sweet-natured. 
And last of all — poor soull — an abject tendemess and repen- 
tance towards Lucy, which yet brought no relief, because it never 
affected for an instant the fierce tension of will beneath." 

Eleanor, 317. 

Kinder finden sich nur verhältnismässig wenige in Mrs. 
Humphry Wards Romanen. Die besten Beispiele sind viel- 
leicht David und Louie Grieve in ihrer Kindheit; wir be- 
kommen ein flüchtiges Bild auch von Marcella als Kind — 
ein flüchtiges, aber sehr interessantes Bild. Diese Kinder und 
andere, die erscheinen, sind ganz und gar nach dem Leben 
dargestellt; sie sind wirkliche, wahrhaftige Kinder, keine 
Männer und Frauen im Kleinen. Besonders bei David und Louie 
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Grieve fühlt man, wie naturgetreu und wie lebhaft die ganze 
Beschreibung von ihrem gemeinsamen Leben ist — von 
Louies Streichen und Eskapaden mit Aunt Hannah, von 
Davids ruhigerer und ernsterer Natur, von seiner Vorliebe 
für Bücher und Abenteuer. Wer das erste Buch von "David 
Grieve" nicht gelesen hat, dem steht ein Hochgenuss bevor. 

c) Schilderung im allgemeinen. Wir haben schon die 
allgemeinen Eigenschaften von Mrs. Wards Beschreibungen 
gesehen; diese kommen auch unter dieser Rubrik deutlich 
zur Geltung. Hier handelt es sich insbesondere um Be- 
schreibungen von Häusern, Zimmern, Städten, und Hand- 
lungen und Vorgängen verschiedener Art; und überall be- 
merken wir dieselbe Genauigkeit der Beobachtung, Vorliebe 
für Einzelheiten und Lebhaftigkeit der Schilderung, die ich 
schon mehrmals hervorgehoben habe. Natürlich wird nicht 
jede Einzelheit beschrieben; das wäre fast unmöglich, und 
was viel wichtiger ist, es wäre ermüdend und höchst un- 
interessant. Vielmehr werden die hervorspringenden Einzel- 
heiten, die für unsere Kenntnis der beschriebenen Sache 
wichtig sind, und die uns ein Bild davon geben, geschildert 
— und in einer sehr wirkungsvollen Weise geschildert. 

Übrigens sei hier bemerkt, dass allgemeine Schilderung 

keine so wichtige Rolle wie Natur- und Charakterschilderung 

bei unserer Schriftstellerin spielt. Die folgenden Beispiele 

mögen also genügen: 

"The famous hall to which Elsmere at once drew Langham's 
attention was» however, in no way remarkable for size and neight. 
It told comparatively little of seignorial dignity, but it was as though 
generation after generation had employed upon its perfectinff tne 
craft of its most delicate fingers, the love of^its most fancifuT and 
ingenious spirits. Overhead, the stucco-work ceiling, covered -with 
stags and birds and stränge heraldic creatures unknown to seien ce, 
hau the deep creamy tint, the consistency and surface of antique 
ivory. From the white and gilt frieze beneath, untouched, so Robert 
explained, since the Jacobean days when it was first executed, hung 
Renaissance tapestries which would have made the heart's delight 
of any romantic child, so rieh they were in groves of marvellous 
trees hung with red and golden fruits, in far-reaehing palaees and 
roek-built eitadels, in flying shepherdesses and pursumg shepherds. 
Between the tapestries, again, there were breadths of carved 
panelling, erowded with all things round and sweet, with fruits and 
flowers, and stränge musieal Instruments, with flying eherubs, and 
fair faees in laurel-wreathed medallions ; while in the middle of the 
wall a great oriel window broke the dim venerable surfaces of 
wood and tapestry with stretehes of jewelled light. Tables erowded 
with antiques, witn Tanagra figures or Greek vases, with Florentine 
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bronzes or specimens of the wilful vivacious wood-carving of sev- 
enteenth Century Spain, stood scattered on the Persian carpets. And, 
to complete the wnole, the gardeners had just then been at work 
on the Corners of the hall, and of the great window, so that the 
hard-won subtleties of man's bygone handiwork, with which the 
splendid room was encrusted from top to bottom, were masked and 
relieved here and there by the careless easy splendour of flowers, 
which had but to bloom in order to eclipse them all." 

R. E. 104—05. 

"Tressady looked round him in a reverie, interested in the 
place and the streets because she cared for them, and had Struck 
one of her roots here. Strange medley everywhere — in this main 
Street, at all events — of old and newi Here were the Trinity 
almshouses, with their Jacobean gables, and their low, spreading 
quadrangle behind the fine ironwork that shelters them from the 
Street — a poetic fraement from the days of Wren and Dryden, 
sore threatened now oy an ever-advancme London, hungry for 

f round and Space. Here was a vast mission-nall, there a still vaster 
rewery; on the right, the quiet entrance to the old-world quietof 
Stepney Green ; and to the left a huge flame-ringed gin-palace, with 
Shops on either side, hung to the roof with carpets, or brooms, or 
umbrellas, plastered witn advertisements and blazing with fi^as. 
While in the street between streamed the ever-moving crowd of 
East London folk, jostling, chattering, loafing, doing their business 
or their pleasure, and made perpetually interesting^ partly by their 
frank preoccupation with the simplest realities of life; with eating, 
drinking, earning, marrying, child-rearing; still more, perhaps, by 
the constant presence among them of that ^eisured class' which 
alike at the bottom and the top of things., has time to be ffay, 
curious and witty." S. G, T. 108. 

"At last, — the elevationi and at the bell the whole long 
double line of soldiers from the Pope*s chair at the westem end to 
the eastem door, with a rattle of arms that ran from end to end 
of the church, dropped on one knee — saluted. Then, crash! — and 
as they had droppecl, thev rose, the stiff white breeches and towering 
helmets of the Cuardia Nobile, the red and yellow of the Swiss, the 
red and blue of the Papal guards — all motionless as before. It 
was like the movement of some gigantic toy. And who or what 
eise took any notice ? Lucy looked round amazed. Even the Irish 
priest behind her had scarcely bowed his head. Most people were 
talking. Eleanor Burgoyne mdeed had covered her face with her 
long delicate fingers. Manisty leaning back in his chair, looked jip 
for an instant at the rattle of the soldiers, then went back sleepily 
to his Greek book. Yet Lucy feit her own heart throbbing. Througn 
the candelabra of the High Altar beneath the dome, she can see 
the moving figures of the priests, the wreaths of incense ascending. 
The face of the celebrant Cardinal^ which had dropped out of sight, 
reappears. Since it was last visible, according to Catholic faith, 
the great act of Catholic worship has been accomplished — the Body 
and ßlood are there — God has descended, has mingled with a 
mortal f rame. And who cares ? Lucy looks round her at the ^ood- 
humoured indifference, vacancy, curiosity, of the great multitude 
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filling the nave; and her soul frees itself in a rush of protesting 
amazement." Eleanor, 112. 

Man beachte die kurzen, prägnanten Sätze dieser 
Schilderung, und auch den Gebrauch der Tempora — wie 
wirkungsvoll die Anwendung • des Präsens ist. Alles dies 
trägt zu der Lebhaftigkeit der Beschreibung bei. 

"The barca began to move, and the mass of gondolas followed. 
Round them. and behind them, other boats were passing and re- 
passing, eacn with its slim black body, its swan-like motion, its 
poised oarsman, and its twinkling light. The lagoon towards Giu- 
aecca was alive with these lights ; and a magnificent white steamer 
adomed with flags and lantems, the yacht, indeed, of a German 
prince, shone in the mid-channel. On they iloated. Here were the 
noteis, with other illuminated boats in front of their steps, whence 
spoilt voices shouted *Santa Lucia,' tili even Venice and the Grand 
Canal became a vulgarity and a weariness. These were the 
*Serenate publiche,' common and commercial affairs, which the 
private Serenata left behind in contempt, steering past their flaring 
lights for the dark waters of romance which lay beyond. 

Suddenly Kitty's sadness gave way ; her starved senses clam- 
oured, she woke to poetry and pleasure. All round her stretchinc 
almost across the Canal, the noiseless flock of gondolas, — dark 
leaning figures impellinff them from behind, and in front the high 
prows and glow-worm lights; in the boats, a multitude of dim 
shrouded figures, with not a face yisible; and in their midst the 
barca, temple of light and music, built up of flowers, and fluttering 
scarves and many-coloured lantems, a sparkling fantasy of colour, 
rose and gold and green, shining on the bosom of the night. To 
either side, the long dark lines of thrice-historic palaces; scarcely 
a poor light here and there at their water-gates ; and now and then 

the lamps of the Traghetti Otherwise, darkness, soundless 

motion» and, overhead, dim stars." M. W. A. 36L 

B. Erzählung. 

Erzählung ist im eigentlichen Sinne die Art der Dar- 
stellung, die der Geschichtsschreibung zukommt, weil es sich 
hier um die Darstellung gewisser Folgen von Ereignissen 
handelt. Die Werke der grossen Geschichtsschreiber, wie 
Green, Macaulay bieten also die besten Beispiele der Er- 
zählung dar. Aber sie kommt, obgleich in geringerem Grade 
auch in Romanen vor. So zum Beispiel spielt die Erzählung 
bei Mrs. Ward eine verhältnismässig bedeutende Rolle — 
die zwar nicht so wichtig ist als die Beschreibung, aber doch 
wichtig genug, um Erwähnung zu verdienen. 

Bei der Erzählung haben wir (nach Minto) besonders 
zu beachten, ob sie einfach, klar und verständlich ist, ob 
sie der Reihenfolge der Geschehnisse folgt, wo und warum 
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sie davon abweicht, und was für eine Geschicklichkeit im Ge- 
brauch von Hauptinhaltsangaben sie zeigt. Die Erzählungen, 
die wir in den Romanen unserer Schriftstellerin finden, sind 
immer klar und verständlich, in der Regel auch einfach. Im 
allgemeinen folgt bei ihr die Erzählung der Reihenfolge der 
Ereignisse ; in der Tat werden innerhalb der Erzählung selbst 
die Geschehnisse immer in ihrer natürlichen Reihenfolge 
dargestellt; aber manchmal finden wir im Laufe der Hand- 
lung eine Erzählung, die nicht in ihrer richtigen Zeitfolge 
steht, und zwar geschieht dies so, dass Mrs. Ward die 
Person, die an einem besonderen Ereignis beteiligt war, 
nachher davon sprechen lässt, gewöhnlich in indirekter Rede, 
oder dass sie selbst die Umstände als eine Art Vision der 
beteiligten Person erzählt. Aber gerade in solchen Fällen 
ist es oft schwer zu unterscheiden, ob die Darstellung Er- 
zählung oder Beschreibung ist ; in der Tat nimmt sie an den 
Eigenschaften beider teil; wenn man sie von einer Seite 
betrachtet, so ist sie Erzählung, wenn von der anderen, Be- 
schreibung. Diese Abweichungen von der Zeitfolge haben 
ihren besonderen Grund, indem die Erzählungen an einem 
Punkte eingeführt sind, wo sie auf uns am stärksten wirken. 
Die Schriftstellerin ist also durchaus gerechtfertigt in der 
Abweichung. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward zeigt eine besondere Geschicklich- 
keit, eine lange Geschichte summarisch zusammenzufassen. 
Sie weiss aus einer Menge Einzelheiten das Wichtigste 
hervorzuheben und uns das Wesentliche zu erzählen. Solche 
Hauptinhaltsangaben finden wir ziemlich oft in ihren Werken. 
Sie lässt eine ihrer Persönlichkeiten einer anderen eine lange 
Geschichte erzählen, die aber im Roman nicht vorgeführt 
wird ; statt dessen gibt sie uns nachher in sehr geschickter 
Weise eine kurze Übersicht über die ganze Geschichte. 

So sehen wir dass Mrs. Ward die Bedingungen einer 

guten Erzählung im grossen und ganzen erfüllt. Einige 

Beispiele werden dies klar machen. 

"In ecstasy at the idea of travel thus presented to him, Daddy 
devoured what books about France he could get hold of, and tried 
to teach himself French. Then one morning, without a word to his 
wife, he stole downstairs and out of the shop, and was far on the 
road to London before his flight was discovered. His poor wife 
shed some tears, but he had ceased to care for her, she believed, 
largely because she had brought him no children, and his habits 
haa begun to threaten to lead her with unpleasant rapidity 
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to the workhouse. So she took comfort, and with the help of some 
friends set up a little stationery and fancy business, which just kept 
her alive. 

Meanwhile Lomax found no work in Picardy, whither he had 
first gone, and ultimately wandered across France to Alsace, in 
search of bread, a prey to all possible hardships and privations. 
But nothing daunted him. The glow of ad venture and romance 
was on every landscape. Cathedrals, forests, the wide river-plains 
of central France, with their lights and distances, all things on 
this new earth and under these new heavens *haunted him like a 

Eassion.' He travelled in perpetual delight, making love no doubt 
ere and there to some passing Mignon, and starving with the 
gayest of hearts. 

At Mulhausen he found work, and being ill and utterly destitute, 
submitted to it for a while. But as soon as he had got back his 
health and saved some money, he set out again, Walking this time, 
staff in hand over the whole Rhine country and into the Nether- 
lands. There in the low Dutch plains he lell ill again, and the 
beauty of the Rhineland was no longer there to stand like a spell 
between him and the pains of poverty. He seemed to come to 
himself , after a dream in which the world and all its forms. had 
passed him by *apparelled in celestial light.' And the process of 
self-finding was attended by some at least of those salutary pangs 
which etemally belon^ to it. He suddenly took a resolution, crept 
on board a coal smack going from a Dutch port to Grimsby, toiled 
across Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and appeared one evening, 
wom to a shadow^ in his wife's little shop in Salford." 

D. G. 91-92, 

Beachtenswert in diesem Beispiele und in einigen anderen 
ist die gelegentliche Einschaltung einer allgemeinen Bemerkung 
— eines allgemeinen Grundsatzes oder einer allgemeinen Wahr- 
heit — in die Erzählung. 

"But the causes which had brought Laura Fountain to Bannis- 
dale were very simple. It had all come about in the most natural 
inevitable way. When Laura was eight years old — nearly thirteen 
years before this date — her father, then a widower with one child, 
had fallen in with and married Alan Helbeck's sister. At the time 
of their first meeting with the little Catholic spinster, Stephen 
Fountain and his child were spending part of the Cambridge vacation 
at a village on the Cumberland coast where a fine air could he 
combined with cheap lodgings. Fountain himself was from the 
North Country. His grandfather had been a small Lancashire 
yeoman, and Stephen Fountain had an inbred liking for the felis, 
the farmhouses, and even the rain of his native district. Before 
descending to the sea, he and his child had spent a couple of days 
with his Cousin by marriage, James Mason, in the lonely stone house 
among the hills, which had belon^ed to the family since Revolution. 
He left it gladly, however, for the farm life seemed to him much 
harder and more squalid than he had remembered it to be, and he 
disliked James Mason's wife. Ashe and Laura walked down the 
long rough track connecting the farm with the main road on the 
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day of their departure, Stephen Fountain whistled so loud and 
merrily that the skipping child beside him looked at him with 
astonishment." H, Ä 17, 

"Lady Henryks face grew sombre. *A11 very wellT — she 
Said. *Wnat did your tale matter to you? As for mine — .' 

The substance of hers was as foflows, put into chronological 
Order. Lady Rose had lived some ten years after Dalrymple's 
death. That time she passed in ß^eat poverty in some chanwres 
garnies at Bruges with her littTe girl and an old Madame Le 
Breton, the maid, housekeeper, and general factotum who had served 
them in the country. This woman, though of a peevish, grumbling 
temper, was faithful, affectionate, and not without education. She 
was certainly attached to little Julie, whose nurse she had been 
during a short period of her infancy. It was natural that Lady 
Rose should leave the child to her care. Indeed she had no choice. 
An old Ursuline nun, and a kind priest who at the nun's instigalion 
occasionally came to see her, in tne hopes of Converting her, were 
her only other friends in the world. She wrote, however, to her 
father, shortly before her death, bidding him good-bye, and asking 
him to do something for the child. "She is wonderfully like you,' 
so ran part of the letter. *You wonH ever acknowledge ner, I know. 
That is your stränge code. But at least g^ive her what will keeo 
her from want — tili she can eam her livmg. Her old nurse will 
take care of her, so far. She is already very clever. When I am 
gone she will attend one of the convent schools here. And I have 
found an honest lawyer who will receive and pay out money.' ... 

The girl grew to maturity in Bruces. By the lawyer's 

advice, after her mother's death, she took the name of her old 

fouvernante, and was known thenceforward as Julie Le Breton, 
he Ursuline nuns, to whose school she was sent, took the pre- 
caution, after her mother's death, of having her baptised straightway 
into the Catholic faith, and she made her pretniire communion in 
their Church. In the course of a few years she became a remarkable 
girl, the source of many anxieties to the nuns. For she was not 
only too clever for their teaching, and an inborn scei)tic; but wher- 
ever she appeared she produced parties, and the passions of parties. 
And though, as she grew older, she showed much adroitness in 
managing those who were hostile to her, she was never without 
enemies, and intrigues foUowed her." L. R, D, 28—29, 

"And on this occasion, Ashe did not try to escape the story which 
was thus a second time brought across him. Lord Grosvilfe, if he 
pleased, had a right to teil it, and there was now a curious feeling 
in Ashe's mind which had been entirely absent before, that he had, 
in some sort, a right to hear it. Brieily, the outlines of it feil into 
something like this shape. — Henry, fifth Earl of Blackwater^ had 
begun life as an Irish peer, with more money than the majorityof 
his class; an initial advantage soon undone by an insane and un- 
scrupulous extra vagance. He was, however, a fine, handsome, 
voracious gentleman, born to prey upon his kind, and when he 
looked for an heiress he was not long in finding her. His first 
wife, a very rieh woman, bore him one daughter. Before the 
daughter was three years old, Lord Blackwater had developed a 
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sturdy hatred of the mother . chiefly because she failed to present 
him with a son; and he could not even appease himself by the free 
spending of her money. which, so far as tne capital was concemed, 
was sharply looked arter by a pair of trustees, Belfast manu- 
f acturers and Presbyterians, to whom the Blackwater type was not 
at all congenial. 

These restrictions presently wore out Lord Blackwater's 

gatience. He left his wife, with a small allowance, to bring up 
er daughter in one of his Irish houses, while he generously spent 
the rest of her large income^ and his own, and a great deal besides, 
in London and on the Contment 

Lady Blackwater^ however, was not lonc before she obliged 
him by cfying. Her girl, then twelve years old, lived for a time 
with one of her mother's trustees. But when she had reached the 
age of seventeeUj her father suddenly commanded her presence in 
Paris that she might make acquaintance with his second wife. etc." 

Jf. W. A. 54-55. 

Diese Geschichte erstreckt sich auf fast fünf Seiten und 
kann also nicht vollständig hier angeftihrt werden. 

Damit bringe ich die Betrachtung von Mrs. Humphry 
Wards Stilistik zu Ende, aber ehe das letzte Wort gesagt 
wird, möchte ich hier auf ein kleines, ganz idyllisches Prosa- 
stück hinweisen, das sich in "Eleanor", S. 37 — 45 findet. 
Es ist eine Mischung von Erzählung und Beschreibung, und, 
was die Diktion anbetrifft, von Prosa und Poesie; es ist 
ganz im klassischen Stil abgefasst und wird von Mrs. Ward 
selber "that prose poem of *The Priest of Nemi'" genannt. 
Ich kann in Wahrheit sagen, dass lange mir kein Prosastück 
eine solche grosse Freude gewährt hat wie dieses. 



Bemerkung. Der Vorname "Humphry" wird von der Schrift- 
stellerin so und nicht in der gewöhnlichen Form "Humphrey" geschrieben. 
Aus Versehen ist die letztere im Text dieser Arbeit öfters gesetzt. 
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Die hier gegebene Bibliographie ist weit davon entfernt, 
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